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ROMAN JOURNEY 


A Spiritual Aeneid. By Ronald 
A. Knox. London : Burns Oates 
and Washbourne. New Edition. 
1950. Price 10/6. 


StIncE his appointment by the 
English hierarchy to undertake a 
new translation of the Bible there 
has been a marked increase of 
interest among Irish priests in 
the writings of Monsignor Knox. 
Not only is his Bible translation 
largely read but his Slow Motion 
series of instructions and his 
Retreat for Priests are enjoying a 
progressively increasing popular- 
ity here in Ireland. His wider 
circle of readers is naturally 
anxious to know more about the 
man himself, in particular how he 
became a Catholic, ‘‘ how he came 
home at last to a place where he 
he had never previously been.” 
It was, then, a happy thought 
to publish a new edition of his 


: Spiritual Aeneid after a lapse of 


thirty-three years. This is an 
account of his conversion to 
Catholicism-the story of his 
many wanderings in his journey 


-- to Rome. It is a book of absorbing 


interest, in which the author’s 
honesty and singlemindedness are 
so apparent as to impress even the 
most casual reader. 

It would have been easy for a 
lesser man to have poked fun at 
former colleagues, to have be- 
littled the beliefs and devotional 
practices of Anglicanism. Mon- 
signor Knox avoids this temp- 


tation and whether he is discussing 
his early home life, his school-days 
at Eton, his life as an Oxford 
undergraduate or his period of six 
years as an Anglican clergyman, 
he writes at all times with clarity, 
symphathy and _ understanding. 
Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem 
mortalia tangunt. 

The last chapter of the first 
edition gives the author’s first 
impression of the Catholic Church 
and the Catholic religion as seen 
from the inside—an authentic re- 
cord of his feelings and reactions 
while his conversion was still 
something fresh and vivid and 
while he was still ‘‘ strange” in 
his new environment. The new 
edition contains a Preface in 
which the author answers such 
questions as ‘‘ Did the Church of 
Rome come up to your expec- 
tations?’? We are somewhat 
startled by the emphatic “ No, 
thank God it didn’t. Because I 
was expecting thewrong things.” 
Such a reply will encourage many 
to read the book and see what 
things Ronald Knox did expect. 

The first edition was enhaiiced 
by a suitable quotation from 
Virgil’s Aeneid at the beginning 
of each chapter. It is the author’s 
practice at ‘‘ Englishing the Bible” 
that enables him to give in the 
new edition such striking trans- 
lations for a less classical age of 
these quotations. 


I. Mooney. 


ENCOURAGING THE ARTS 


P. J. McLAUGHLIN 


AS is a flower which no man by taking thought can make, 
but since it is of vital importance for the health and 
survival of a nation, the true patriot, like Thomas Davis, and 
the wise ruler do all they can to inspire its cultivation and assist 
its growth. We know something about the elements that are 
unfavourable to its development. We know also, alas, that many 
of the unfavourable elements are present in Ireland. The question 
arises, what can be done to reduce the discouraging factors and 
spread among our people a taste for art, especially a taste for 
the home-grown and the home-growing product. 


The need to encourage art has not been overlooked by the 
powers that be. The first Dail set up a Ministry of the Fine 
Arts, but, unfortunately, the office lapsed, the wanted and needed 
child being still-born. A little over a year ago, the Taoiseach, 
Mr. Costello, asked Professor Bodkin, our distinguished exponent 
of the Fine Arts in the university of Birmingham, to examine and 
report on specific aspects of the problem. Dr. Bodkin’s report 
has been issued with a promptness that is unusual in such 
enquiries, and it is the purpose of this article to call attention 
to it. There can be no doubt that it is a valuable document, and 
I think it should be in the hands of everyone who is interested 
in the revival of our languishing culture. It will be found 
provocative but full of constructive suggestions. I think there 
will be general agreement that the task entrusted to the emiuent 
Director of the Barber Institute has been well done.? 


Let me first give an over-all picture of the Report. Dr. 
Bodkin keeps pretty strictly to his terms of reference. He 
surveys the Art, and the near-Art, institutions of the country, 
such as the National Museum, the National Gallery, the National 


' on the Arts in Ireland. By Professor Thomas Bodkin, M.R.I.A,, 
» D.Litt. Dublin : The Stationery Office. 2s. net, 
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College of Art, the Provincial Art Schools and the Royal Hibern- 
ian Academy; and he gives his opinion of how they might have 
their vitality increased and their efficacy enhanced. He considers 
what educational facilities are available and how they might be 
added to. He examines the existing relations between the Arts 
and Industry, and he points out the economic and other advan- 
tages that would accrue from developing closer and more numer- 
ous contacts between the industrialists and the artists. He 
emphasises the importance of spreading a knowledge of Irish 
Art and of Irish culture at home and abroad. Finally, he approa- 
ches the big question of whether it is advisable to reorganise all 
the Art services of the country to ensure unity of direction along 
with forceful purpose. 


The picture which Dr. Bodkin paints of the state of Art in 
Ireland is a gloomy one. No country in Western Europe, he 
believes, cares less or gives less for the cultivation of the Arts. 
In no other country is there greater apathy. We make not the 
slightest effort to secure loans of great works of art from Contin- 
ental States when they are on offer. Many of our national 
monuments, precious heritages, moulder into decay and are 
uncared for and unprotected. Archaeological sites of great 
promise lie unexamined, and the facts of our ancient and med- 
ieval history remain uninvestigated. Inspection of the national 
expenditure and comparison of the amounts devoted to art, 
literature and science on the one hand, and to tobacco, drink and 
racing on the other, provoke unkind thoughts. 


In our educational system there is neglect, almost contempt, 
for Art. The standing of the Fine Arts in the universities is 
precarious. In no other land is a National Gallery less known 
to, or less used by, its owners. Our National Museum is dis- 
figured by ill-arranged and unbalanced sections which are likely 
to do more harm than good to the taste of our people and are 
liable to excite the ridicule of cultured visitors. There is un- 
believable complacency about the existing situation, and a high 
official calmly states that the arrangement of the Museum is 
equal, if not superior, to anything of the kind anywhere, even 
in the Louvre. 
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Neglect of Art reacts on industry, and our ornamental 
art and our standards of craftsmanship are the woeful sufferers. 
Irish manufacturers with undeveloped aesthetic tastes are natur- 
ally handicapped, and it is not to be wondered at if posters 
advertising Irish goods are commonplace. Design and typog- 
raphy are neglected in modern Ireland. (Considerable point is 
given to this observation by the shoddy typography of the 
Report itself.) The productions of all too many printing firms 
are mediocre. The publications of the Irish Tourist Association 
and of the Stationery Office do not impress by their appearance: 
far from it. In Dr. Bodkin’s opinion, no civilised nation of our 
days has neglected Art to the extent Ireland has done for the 
last fifty years, and there has been a consequent injury to our 
national industries. He sees no reason but one why Belleek and 
Carrigaline pottery are not as well known as many of the famous 
foreign ceramic wares which bring profit and prestige to their 
countries. The fame and income of Ireland would increase if 
Irish tweeds, Donegal carpets and Waterford glass had the 
benefit of fresh designs from native artists. Irish soap is in 
no way inferior to French soap, but there is a marked contrast 
between the wrappers in which they are presented to the public, 
and the sale of the Irish product does not gain in the contrast. 


The picture is dark, and we ask, has Dr. Bodkin overdrawn 
it in excess of zeal or sensitivity, or in the hope of stinging his 
countrymen into healthy reaction? When one compares one’s 
own experiences with his statements, one is forced to admit more 
often than not the justice of his criticisms. Even when allowance 
has been made for the fact that we are a small and not wealthy 
nation, for the fact that we are only a short time our own masters, 
(in that short time we have already come a long way) we are 
driven to the conclusion that in Art as in too many other depart- 
ments of the national life, we are too tolerant of low standards, 
we are not dissatisfied enough with mediocrity, we are complacent 


if not smug. 

If Dr. Bodkin were alone in his judgment, we might be 
pardoned for taking his remarks with a generous discount. 
Unfortunately his view coincides with other verdicts. There 
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are wide-spread complaints that mediocrity and complacency 
are common in Irish life. We should be disturbed, nay alarmed, 
by the precarious state of our vital statistics, but few of us seem 
to mind. Single-minded partiots may be disillusioned, but most 
of us are just amused instead of being annoyed when politicians 
indulge in slanging matches and drag down the level of public 
life. In education, there are constant complaints of a decline 
in standards, and it is notorious that the true meaning of an 
honours standard has been lost. There are complaints from 
friends and well-wishers in England, Scotland, America and 
Australia that we do not exert our due weight in Catholic and 
general intellectual life. The prevailing mediocrity is alleged to 
be the cause of the terrible cynicism not infrequently met with in 
some of our young people. It is a cause of the dull, thin life of the 
country and of country towns, and it is not unconnected with 
the flight from the land, the flight to the city, the flight out of 
the country abroad, the flight to foreign cultures that seem to 
promise more than the home-land can give. There can be little 
doubt that lowering the standards at home will make for easier 
tolerance and readier absorption of foreign ideals. Once medi- 
ocrity is canonised, the power to resist the infiltration by radio, 
press and cinema of foreign, inimical and unhealthy ideas is 
weakened. A powerful way of attacking the germ of mediocrity, 
it must be agreed, is to sharpen the national appetite for Art. 


The most valuable portion of the Bodkin Report suggests 
ways and means for encouraging the Arts in Ireland. It points 
out the prime and immediate necessity for an Arts Council. 
The Arts Council, which might eventually merge into a sub- 
department of a Ministry, would be a body empowered to plan 
and execute schemes for the promotion and application of the 
Arts. It would be in direct control of the Taoiseach. Its business 
would be to correlate and supervise the existing Art institutions; 
it would be charged with top responsibility for administering 
the National Gallery, the National Museum, and the National 
Academy of Music; it would have power to aid cultural bodies 
such as the Royal Irish Academy, the Dublin Municipal Gallery 
_ of Modern Art, the Abbey Theatre and the National Trust. 
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Immediately on its formation, the Arts Council would begin 
a campaign of judicious propaganda and try to persuade the 
public to recognise the importance of the contribution Art can 
make towards the welfare of the State and of the citizen. Among 
other aims, it would work to obtain a noble status for Art in our 
educational establishments; it would urge the desirability of a 
Chair of the History of Art in our universities; it would seek 
to impress on the public the utility and need of effective teaching 
of drawing in schools, both as a means of self-expression and 
as a discipline, a mental muscle-developer. It would devise 
schemes to foster universal art, and it would combat the chauv- 
inism and iconoclasm which sometimes masquerade under the 
name of patriotism and spring from an excess of national spirit, 
an inordinate nationalism. 


(The prognostic for an Arts Council is favourable. A some- 
what similar body for the advancement of learning but on a very 
much smaller scale has had marked success: the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies has with negligible outlay achieved for 
Ireland a notable and honoured name in international circles. On 
a still smaller scale, the body charged with the design of Irish 
coinage justified its appointment, for both the coins and the notes 
are generally admitted to be the finest in use throughout the 
world at the present time. It is a pity that no similar body exists 
for our postage stamps, which have a wider circulation than 
our coins.) 


The National Museum is the chief repository of objects 
relating to Irish history, art and science, and considerable space 
is given to it in the Report. Dr. Bodkin points out that the great 
archaeological and medieval treasures of Ireland housed in it— 
they include our incomparable collection of Celtic gold ornaments 
—are not well know to our people. The museum should be open 
in the evenings, and from time to time lectures should be given 
for the benefit of those who have little opportunity for cultural 
activities except on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. The large 
attendance at the Exhibition of Living Art two years ago shows 
that our working men and women are attracted to — 
lectures if they are provided. 
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The Museum as it is at present comes in for a good deal of 
criticism, while at the same time tribute is rightly paid to its 
excellent and distinguished staff. It is over-crowded and clut- 
tered up with junk, largely through a policy of too ready accep- 
tance of everything offered. There is need for a weeding of 
sentimental exhibits and of unscholarly, tendentious collections 
which distort historical perspective and tend to perpetuate 
mediocrity and narrow views of Irish history. A policy of 
elimination of the trivial and dispersal of many of the present 
exhibits is recommended. (Provincial museums would welcome 
this step, which would be a reversal of the miser’s policy inaug- 
urated by a former director.) The Oriental Room could be 
profitably replaced by an exhibition of Mr. Lucas’s folk-art 
objects, which would serve to illustrate the neat fingers and 
inventiveness of our people, and perhaps inspire the young 
generation to emulate the skill and resource of their forefathers. 

Some of the material in the National Museum could be used 
as the nucleus of new, specialised museums. Dr. Bodkin advo- 
cates separate museums for particular services. In this scientific 
age, a museum of science, is highly desirable: without it our 
young people are handicapped. The R.D.S. bi-centenary 
exhibition two decades ago showed there is plenty of first-rate 
material available for an Irish section of value in such a museum. 
There is need also for a National Museum of Sculpture if we are 
to inspire successors to Smyth, Foley, Hogan and Power. Such 
an establishment would commemorate our notable sculptors, 
and have casts of classic works for the delectation of the citizen 
and the training of students. 


The National Museum is at present under-staffed and under- 
equipped, and it is not astonishing that the institution is noted 
abroad for its dearth of publications. Dr. Bodkin has a sound 
answer to the objection that the cost of a progressive policy for 
this focal point of national culture would be too great to be 
practical. 

The National College of Art and its work are even less 
known and less used than the National Museum. There should 
be an exhibition as soon as possible to make the public acquainted 
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with the work of the school which had pupils of genius*like 
William Orpen and Harry Clarke. Unfortunately, the College 
operates in a vacuum: it is ignored and unsupported by our 
industrialists and technicians and craftsmen, and it should work 
hand in glove with all these people. Its isolation is one reason 
why it is not inspiring a national style in ornamental art. The 
College needs wider contacts, its direction needs wider vision. 
The institution should be used as a national asset. It should be 
emphasized to the public that the influence of artists on a nation’s 
industries is immense. Wise statesmen realise this. They 
encourage the development of art as much for economic as for 
cultural reasons. France is a notable instance. In France the 
Ministry of Fine Arts works in co-operation with the Ministry 
of Commerce. Very large numbers of French people make their 
living—and a very good living it is—by cultivating the Arts as 
a business. These points should be kept in mind in planning 
the future of the National College of Art. : 


It is men who make movements and not the other way 
round, Marxist theory to the contrary notwithstanding. If 
Art is to be effectively encouraged in Ireland, it will be primarily 
because we have put competent men in the key positions, and 
not because our art insitutions are heavily subsidised from public 
funds. The recruitment and training of directors and senior 
staff for our galleries, museums, and institutions related to the 
Arts, is at the moment the central problem. We have been 
fortunate in securing a suitable person for the National Gallery, 
one on whose training the State has spent nothing. As we cannot 
hope to be always so lucky, provision should be made for recruit- 
ment and training of suitable persons. The persons required must 
be proved men, they must have publications of worth to their 
name, they must be known at home and abroad to be experts in 
their subjects. 


Just now we need keymen with special qualities, a corps 
of shock troops or art commandos, jungle tamers. In Dr. Bod- 
kin’s opinion, which I would endorse, the universities are the 
proper recruiting ground for such pathfinders and for the adminis- 
trative staff of public museums and art galleries. Their training 
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raises a problem. When these men take up office, they become 
civil servants; and they will be ineffective if they possess the 
traditional qualities of a civil servant. The civil servant, in all 
but the top grades, is trained to be extremely cautious, rigid, 
inflexible; he goes by the regulations and he interprets them 
narrowly; he is not trained to have specialised or technical 
knowledge; he shuffles responsibility and is slow to get things 
done; he is a careful recorder, a close and conscientious super- 
visor, but not an originator. In the Civil Service the time-marker 
is secure, but the active and energetic person is in danger. 


Quite other qualities than those of the typical civil servant 
are required in art commandos, and in administrators of museums 
and of art galleries. Such men do not come ready-made, but 
sometimes they are found in the Civil Service itself. Dr. Bodkin 
is the living proof. Since 1922 the National Museum has been 
obliged to employ two directors who were not Irishmen, men 
who used the position as a stepping stone to high museum posts 
abroad. It seems but right and proper that we should select 
promising young Irishmen for these posts, and give them full 
opportunities for mastering their subject and for acquiring 
administrative experience. They must be men who know art 
and artists, they must be capable of discerning the divine spark. 
They should have the spirit of teachers—the true teachers who 
light fires and are not content to fill buckets. ; 


Readers of the Furrow who are interested in the question 
might get the Bodkin Report and discuss it, and help to make the 
public “ aware ” of art and design by pointing out the benefits 
that would accrue if the Arts received substantial development 
in Ireland. 

; P. J. McLAUGHLIN 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 


While this article was in the press the Taoiseach, Mr. Costello, introduced 
the Arts Bill in the Dail. The measure was welcomed by Mr. De Valera, 
leader of the opposition -- EDITOR. 
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MARRIAGE GUIDANCE. IN 
MELBOURNE 


ANTHONY J. CLEARY 


‘‘T HERE is almost a flavour of Manichaeism in the title of 

Francis McManus’s latest novel, The Fireinthe Dust, but 
the whole of this absorbing story suggests condemnation of 
the oft-lamented Jansenistic infection in Irish life.’”” These 
opening words of a book review (The Standard 30 June, 
1950) remind one of the increasing preoccupation of Irish 
novelists with the problems of sex, love, and marriage in 
Ireland. This preoccupation may be taken as an indication 
of the acute nature of these problems in the country or may 
just be a local expression of a general trend in literature. 
In either case it shows a growing awareness of such problems 
and a desire to seek causes and provide remedies. Marriage 
and all that it involves will at all times provide the deepest 
personal and social problems in any society. If a country 
has come through so much ill-treatment that its mere 
survival is little short of a miracle, if in the process it has 
lost its native language and much of the outlook and values 
that language enshrined, if it has preserved, however, its 
ancient faith in vigorous practice, if that faith has not yet 
had the time or the human assistance to apply itself to all 
aspects of life, thus flowering in an integral Catholic culture 
—if all this is so in the case of the Catholic community in 
Ireland, should we wonder if there is some confusion in the 
whole complex question of marriage ? Add to this the fact 
that the country is open to the full impact of a decadent 
humanism from Britain and the United States. See Fr. 
Walsh’s article in The Furrow (March 1950) on the reading 
of cross-channel periodicals and newspapers and look up 
the statistics for any Irish town or city of attendances at 
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the cinema week by week. Thinking over all this, I felt 
that priests and pastoral leaders in Ireland might be 
interested in the vigorous positive programme of adult 
education in the matter of preparation for marriage and 
parent guidance which has been pursued since the war here 
in Melbourne, under the direction of His Grace Archbishop 


Mannix. 


Mater Amabilis Schools. 


Practically all Catholic children in Melbourne get a 
Catholic primary education (that is up to the age of 14) in 
parish schools, conducted by the nuns or brothers. Perhaps 
one fourth of these again continue on for up to three or 
four further years of secondary or technical education in 
Catholic schools. It is admitted on all sides that this splen- 
did system of Catholic education is the real bulwark of the 
faith in Australia, and that it is worth the enormous 
sacrifices it entails. The added advantage of secondary 
Catholic education is strikingly evidenced in the superiority 
in religious practice of those who have had two or more 
years further education after the age of 14, and middle 
class parishes where parents can afford such education are 
becoming the leading religious centres, whilst the industrial 
suburbs where this is not so are becoming more and more a 
problem. 

Most parishes are equipped with youth facilities in the 
form of youth movements and clubs providing for indoor 
and outdoor sport, dancing, and social life. There is a 
growing feeling, however, that while these things are 
necessary they are not enough. There is need of continuous 
instruction and indoctrination, in other words, of adult 
education. The Communists run clubs and socials to make 
contacts, but they rely on specially organised courses or 
“‘ schools ” to train their members. 


This idea of schools is being developed in Catholic 
youth work with evident success. A good example of it is 
the Mater Amabilis School. The first Mater Amabilis School 
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was started in Maastricht in Holland by Miss M. C. Schon- 
wenaars, a well known Flemish educationalist in 1947. 
The ideas of the school were not adopted in their entirety, 
put only in so far as they were deemed applicable to cir- 
cumstances in Australia. It is not a preparation for marriage 
course, but a school to prepare the young girl for her voca- 
tion in future life and is tuned to the concrete mentality of 
the modern Australian girl. The course caters not only for 
girls who will eventually be married, but also for the girl 
who is destined to remain single. Girls seventeen to twenty- 
five years of age attend the school one night a week for 
eight weeks. The lectures were planned in outline and 
handled by a panel of capable lecturers. There were in fact 
20 priests, 10 medical doctors, 4 lay men and g lay women. 
The subjects treated were as follows :— 


1. What is your problem? An introductory talk on the 
purpose of the school. 

2. Married or Single. God’s purpose in creation. Happiness 
for the single girl in the service of others. 


3. Beauty your duty. Fashions, dress, cosmetics, speech 
and deportment. 


4. Laws of Life. Sex and its — particularly among 
young people. 

5. Physiology. The main organs of the body, function and 
purpose, diseases, hygiene. 

6. A child is born. Facts about marriage, obstetrics, mother- 
craft. 


7. Leisure your pleasure. A Christian appreciation of films, 
music, art, leisure hours, crafts. 


It will be noted that the lectures are practical and meet 
actual needs. Hence the popularity of the school, which was 
quickly booked out. In all, 700 girls attended aii: the 
year. 
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Pre-Cana Conferences. 


His Grace the Archbishop has on numerous occasions 
stressed the need for preparation for marriage. There is 
some form of training for every profession, but none for 
marriage, on which the home and family depend. There is 
a carefully arranged noviciate for religious life, and seminary 
training for the priesthood, but no training for the sac- 
ramental state of marriage one it binds “ until death 
do us part.” 


Speaking at a Catholic Girls’ Basket Ball Association 
Communion Breakfast some months age (Advocate 15 June 
1950), Archbishop Mannix said: ‘‘I am sure you are all 
aware of the splendid opportunities offered in the pre-Cana 
Conferences to young peopie who are looking forward to 
marriage. In times past I am afraid that young people did 
not get the help they badly needed before entering upon 
marriage, and as a consequence many difficulties and 
failures arose. These might have been avoided if suitable 
training had been available beforehand. Opportunities are 
now being provided by Catholic Action movements, and 
young people can get all the help they need in approaching 
married life. If young people avail themselves of these 
opportunities then the next generation of parents will be 
able to give much more help to their children than parents 
were able to give in the past.”’ 


The pre-Cana Conferences are arranged for engaged 
couple by the youth movements. They are eagerly attended, 
and upwards of 500 couples have followed the courses since 
they began. It is likely that in time every Catholic marriage 
will be preceded by this preparation. The lectures are given 
for the most part by diocesan priests assisted by Catholic 
doctors and a few lay lecturers. Provision is made for 
asking questions publicly or privately. 

The following are the subjects dealt with in the course, 
and ladies and young men attend together for all subjects 
excepting Nos. 9 and Io. 
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(1) The present situation in regard to marriage. 
(2) The dignity of marriage. (3) Masculine and feminine 
psychology. (4) Courtship and engagement. (5) Canon and 
Civil Law concerning marriage. (6) Economic preparation. 
(7) The Marriage Ceremony. (8) Parenthood. (9) Masculine 
ard Feminine Physiology. (10) The Moral Aspect. 


Cana Conferences. 


Conferences for married couples under this name were 
first held in U.S.A. some years ago. The Cana Conference 
is a meeting of married couples who come together for 
the day to learn more about the ideal of the Christian 
family, and home, and how to achieve that ideal for 
themselves. The word “Cana” was chosen for these 
conferences because it was at the marriage feast of Cana 
that Our Lord performed His first miracle at the request 
of His Mother to help a newly-married couple. Our Lord 
thus honoured the institutuion of marriage which He later 
raised to the dignity of a sacramental state. There is an 
interesting article by Rev. John J. O’Sullivan on an organi- 
sation of “‘ Cana Couples” which he had helped to develop 
in a large city parish in Minneapolis, U.S.A. in Orate Fratres 
29 December 1946. ‘‘Too often,” writes Fr: O’Sullivan, 
“the programme of extending help to the married people 
of the parish has been limited to one. good sermon on the 
feast of the Holy Family.... As ministers of Christ, priests 
realise how indebted they are to the long years of training 
for their spiritual character. They are bound to devise 
some comparable method for the.strength and comfort of 
those whose calling requires them to build a miniature 
Mystical Body wherein they may train souls for God.” 


In Melbourne several Cana Conferences have been held 
over the past two years. The venue is usually a parish hall. 
The day begins with Mass in the neatby church at about 
I0 a.m., and ends with Benediction at about 5 p.m. The 
couples take along a picnic lunch, and tea is provided by 
the organisation. Small children are cared for during the 
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day in a creche or kindergarten. His Grace the Archbishop 
frequently attends and speaks to the couples who are 
present. A published report on one such conference tells 
of the presence of forty married couples—which was con- 
sidered about the ideal number for the purpose. Dr. John 
Catarinich, Director of Mental Hygiene in Victoria, spoke 
on the Physical Union in Married Life. Although he 
treated the subject with great reverence and delicacy, he 
nevertheless spoke quite plainly and openly and left his 
audience in no doubt as to the Church’s teaching on the 
many problems which beset married people in the pagan 
environment of to-day. After his talk, and right through 
the luncheon period, Dr. Catarinich was available for 
consultation by individuals or couples who wished to put 
their problems to him privately. Rev. J. A. Kelly gave the 
second talk on The Mental and Spiritual Union in Married 
Life. He spoke of the vital place which marriage had in 
God’s plan of creation, of its dignity as a sacrament, and 
the abundant graces which flows from it. The last talk, 
on Parenthood, was given by Mrs. Agnes Hyett, who as 
the mother of a large family was in a position to give sound 
and practical advice. 


_ On Sunday 15 October, was held a special Cana Con- 
ference designed to meet the needs of newly-married couples, 
‘and restricted to those who had been married not longer 
‘than twelve months. At this Conference the final talk on 
parenthood was replaced by a talk entitled, Pregnancy, 
Child-birth, and the New Baby, by Dr. F. J. McCoy. The day 
included the ceremony of the renewal of marriage vows. 


Talks to Parents. 


It has been found impossible in the time available at 
the Cana Conferences to deal adequately with the question 
of sex-instruction for children. For this reason two lectures, 
one for fathers of young children and one for mothers, were 
arranged for June last. Over 200 fathers, and later about 

300 mothers, attended these lectures delivered by the Rev. 
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M. Catarinich, son of the well known doctor mentioned 
already in this article. Since his ordination some eight 
years ago, Fr. Catarinich has devoted himself to a special 
study of this subject, and has conducted Catholic Action 
groups for parents in the parish of Ascot Vale, where he was 
assistant priest. He bases his talks on two booklets just 
published by the National Christian Workers’ Movement, 
and written by himself, He’s Your Son, to assist fathers, 
and You Are Her Mother, to assist mothers. These sixteen 
page booklets are published to assist Catholic parents in the 
difficult and dangerous task of instruction their children in 
knowledge of sex and its place in God’s creation. In a 
foreword the author writes: ‘there are available on all 
sides books and publications on this subject written by 
pagans for pagans, but unfortunately most of our Catholic 
literature avoids the difficult points and throws the burden 
back upon the parents to find explanations for themselves. 
In some writings, too, the early training in modesty, which, 
the Holy Father insists so strongly, is the only sound basis 
for later knowledge, does not receive quite as much promin- 
ence as it seems to require.” 


Any parent who stops to think at all can hardly feel 
happy in mind as to the way the average child has to 
‘acquire its first and most lasting impressions of that human 
love by which God wishes His world to be populated. The 
‘Holy Father has warned parents more than once in recent 
years that theirs is a positive duty to assist their children 
in this matter, and he has pointed out the danger of leaving 
a child to pick up information “ haphazard from some 
disturbing encounter, from secret conversations, through 
information received from over-sophisticated companions or 
clandestine reading.”” He has stressed, moreover, that to 
learn of sex in a secretive way is far more dangerous to the 
child than if such information were to come from the 
parent ; for unhealthy secrecy “ inflames the imagination 
and troubles the senses.” But on the other hand “ if im- 
parted by the lips of Christian parents at the proper time, 
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in the proper manner, and with the proper precautions, the 
revelation of the mysterious and marvellous laws of life 
will be received by them with reverence and gratitude.” 


There is no question then of the duty of the parent. 
His Holiness has made that quite clear ; but even people of 
good-will have the difficulty of knowing how to mention 
these delicate matters, what words to use, what information 
should be given, how much, and when. It is general exper- © 
ience here, and the strongly expressed opinion of the 
Archbishop, that without some such assistance as that 
given by Fr. Catarinich parents will fail in this serious duty 
with calamitous consequences to their children. — 


Canon Sheehan wrote somewhere that it is time we 
priests took down from our shelves the dusty tomes of 
Suarez and Bellarmine, and gave their contents to our 
people. (Had he written later, he would, I suppose, have 
substituted St. Thomas). Something of this kind is taking 
place in rather a big way in the Catholic life of Melbourne. 
There is an all round effort to apply the faith to every 
aspect of life. Better still, this work of Christian culture is 
by no means in the hands of priests alone: there is a grow- 
ing elite of lay men and women who are thinking boldly and 
clearly in terms of Christian thought, and seeking to integ- 
rate all their experierice in the light of its truth. The work 
of marriage guidance outlined above is one good example of 
what is being done. The interest thus aroused, and the 
obvious help given to hundreds of persons, clearly demon- 
states that the teachings of sound Philosophy and of our 
Catholic Theology when applied in a practical way to 
actual needs are eagerly sought and accepted. 


ANTHONY J. CLEARY 


St. James’s Presbytery, 
Gardenvale, Melbourne. 


THOMAS MERTON AND 
THE CISTERCIANS 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


: fg year before last Elected Silence, the autobiography of 
Thomas Merton, was published. Thomas’s father was a 
New Zealander of Scottish and Welsh blood and his mother, 
an American. He himself was born in France. He got his early 
education in America, France and England and graduated 
in Cambridge and later in Columbia University. He speaks 
of the different countries of Europe and the States of 
America and his various crossings of the Atlantic with the 
same easy familiarity that one might speak of the counties of 
Ireland and journeys to Dublin. H. G. Wells once said of 
Belloc that he wrote as if he had been “‘ born all over Europe.” 
He might have said that Thomas Merton writes as if he had 
been born all over the countries of the Atlantic Pact. 


Merton describes his life as one of dissipation. He did not 
even have the ties of a proper home life, for his mother died 
while he was a child and his father, while he was still at school. 
“Tn three months, the summer of 1931, I suddenly matured 
like a weed,” he writes. It was a state of maturity that would 
ped describe most of the next decade. But he never became 

‘ proper weed.” Or at least, if he did, he drew back before 
fcening a perennial weed. Something directed him towards 
the Catholic church ; and thereafter grace swept him off his 
feet. His prayers increased with his desire to enter a monas- 
tery and if possible to become a priest. The narrative ends 
with his being professed as a monk in a Trappist monastery 


in 1941. 


Elected Silence was an immediate success. Some critics 
hailed it as a spiritual classic, and the reading public on this 
side of the Atlantic bought up three impressions of it in a 
couple of months, after it already had an enormous sale in the 


‘States. Indeed its popularity almost purchased for it the 
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accusation of being a best-seller in a disparaging sense. The 
road to Damascus is often thronged—Mgr. Knox once called 
it the by-pass to Damascus—and there is a constant stream of 
books written by those who have gone that way. Why was 
Elected Silence so different from the general run? 


For one thing, the writer had a more interesting kind of 
life than most people. Moreover, in spite of his wanderings, 
his never missing a new movie, and his bouts of drinking and 
love-making, he did manage to acquire for himself an education 
far above the ordinary. More than that, he brought to bear 
on his experiences a mind that was always honest and also 
capable of penetrating beneath the surface of things. Most of 
all, he can convey all that to the reader in simple and beautiful 
prose. He is an artist in words, as his father was with the 
paint-brush. Before setting out for the monastery to seek 
admission, he burned most of the manuscripts he had been 
working on, but he had already written a good deal for various 
magazines and papers ; and if he had taken up writing for a 
career, as he had intended, he could undoubtedly have 
reached the very front rank. His book, by the way, has been 
spoken of as written in modern American idiom. Lest those 
who are no great lovers of that idiom be put off by that, it 
may be well to say that they will find in it no americanisms 
that are offensive to orthodox ears, and in fact very little 
in the language to remind them that the writer is an 
American at all. ie 


Merton had no religious convictions of any sort, except the 
conviction that the Catholic church was an evil thing. For.it 
he had a hatred and suspicion that endured up to the very year 
of his conversion. And it is surely a strange thing to find in 
our day a well-educated man, at the stage of studying for his 
M.A., who had lived for a number of years on the continent, 
who had visited Rome and, as he himself says, had been in 
and out of a thousand Catholic cathedrals and churches and 
yet had never, till shortly before he was received, witnessed 
the ceremonies of a Mass because, to use his.own words, he 
always fled from it “in wild Protestant panic.” 


Only a writer who is capable of first analysing his own 
states of mind and then recording them with fidelity and 
clarity could give such a clear picture as Merton does of his 
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silly and conceited adolescence, then of his frantic efforts to 
enjoy life to the full, and finally of the change that came over 
his mind and outlook as he passed into his Catholic period, 
when whole new and unsuspected vistas of philosophy, 
religion, and devotion began to open up before him. 

It would perhaps be pardonable for a reader to lay down 
Elected Silence with a momentary little note of interrogation 
stirring at the back of his mind. Is this just an emotional 
phase and will it, too, pass away? Or, to put it brutally : 
how will he stick the silence and the fast? Or alternatively, 
as the lawyers say, if he does, shall we hear any more of him ? 
Well, of course Merton is happy in his monastery as the date 
of publication itself shows ; and we have since had several 
books from his pen. And no reader of Elected Silence will be 
greatly surprised. For you do not need to be a careful reader 
of it to see that Merton, for all his restless dissipation, was 
never really greatly in love with “ the world.” That was why, 
blaming society or in other words capitalism, for his own 
unhappiness, he flirted for a while with Communism. Still he 
might have gone on, like countless others in the same mood, 
turning that wrong key only that grace led him to another— 
the one that St. Augustine had found before him: Thou hast 
made us for Thyself... 

Since he came to the end of his quest, we have had Seeds of 
Contemplation from Thomas Merton—to give him the name 
that still appears on his books, though he is now in religion 
Father Louis. Here the author has set down under twenty 
seven titles the reflections that have occurred to himself in 
his own meditations. They are not, therefore, always con- 
tinuous pieces like essays but rather notes grouped round such 
subjects as: loving God, doing God’s will, fraternal charity, 
humility, etc. The style throughout is pithy and enlivened 
with occasional paradox. It would make an excellent book 
for meditation if used in the way the author would recommend, 
for he says in a chapter on mental prayer: ‘‘ The purpose of 
a buok of meditations is to teach you how to think and not to 
do your thinking for you... As soon as any thought stimulates 
your mind or your heart you can put the book down because 
your meditation has begun.” 


Another book was needed to complete the trilogy: an 
account of the efforts men have made to devise a way of life 
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and a rule under which they could devote themselves entirely 
to God. The opening chapters of The Waters of Silence1, now 
published, might be described in the language of an examina- 
tion paper as “a brief account of the development of mon- 
asticism with special reference to the Cistercians.”” It is well 
done, though some marks will have to be deducted for 
omitting to give even a passing reference to the Columbanian 
contribution. 


Anyway, it was from the rule of St. Benedict in the sixth 
century that subsequent monastic orders stem. St. Benedict 
shifted the emphasis “‘ from the flesh to the will,’ from severe 
physical rigours such as the monks of Egypt had practised, to 
the interior exercises of obedience, humility, and charity; and 
these were to be practised in a community life. Reforms were 
needed from time to time. In the tenth century there was the 
Cluniac reform. In the eleventh another reform was made in 
the Grand Chartreuse by the monks now called the Carthu- 
sians; but they favoured the hermitic life. In the next 
century again, other monks at Citéaux, the Cistercians, 
re-adopted the letter and spirit of St. Benedict’s rule, that is, 
a communal life in which by means of the liturgy, spiritual 
reading and manual labour, the monks sought contemplation 
and greater union with God. 


It was the Cistercian idea that here was a way of perfection 
from which no one was excluded and for which no extra- 
ordinary spiritual equipment was necessary. The communal 
life provided the occasion and test for fraternal charity, the 
monks’ labours brought them near to God and to nature, and 
the liturgy of the Mass and the office, with all its richness and 
the variety of the ecclesiastical year, permeated and sanctified 
their whole life. 


Our author has the enviable power of sustaining interest. 
Most of us, unless there is some particular reason, have no 
special interest in any one religious order. But when you 
have read the Cistercian ideal and apparently the attainment 
of it in the twelfth century, you are curious to know what 
happened toit all. Briefly, the order continued to expand till 
it reached vast proportions and acquired great wealth. But 
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luxury and laxity accompanied its growth and a long decline, 
helped on by dissension, followed. The practice arose of men 
holding monasteries in commendam, that is, for the sake of 
their revenues. These latter monasteries were often both. 
squalid and lax. Such a house was La Grande Trappe in 
Normandy ; and that brings us to the seventeenth century 
and to De Rancé. ; 


When De Rancé became the commendatory abbot of 
La Grande Trappe, he had about the same interest in it that 
the Duke of Barchester might have in the ground-rents of 
Ballymacamish. Or perhaps less, for De Rancé was now 
twelve years old and had more interesting things to occupy 
him. He was planning a critical edition of the Greek poet 
Anacreon, with scholarly footnotes. He had got tonsure at the 
age of nine ; and in a few years more this prodigy knew the 
Fathers so well that the Archbishop of Paris gave him per- 
mission to preach in any church in the city. However, to skip 
many years and to come to what concerns us here, De Rancé 
eventually took the vows and entered La Trappe as its abbot. 
Before long he was the spearhead of the Strict Observance 
party, and he fostered in La Trappe the practice of the strictest 
asceticism. The result was a monastery which became the 
means of injecting new life into 'a dying order and which had 
moreover a considerable influence on other orders and on the 
decadent society of the day. To this house the “ Trappist ” 
Cistercians, as they are still sometimes called, owe their origin. 


From this point The Waters of Silence is an account of the 
further history of the Trappists with special reference to the 
United States. It was persecution and confiscation in France 
that chiefly led to the seeking of foundations elsewhere. 
In 1803 the first group of Trappists after terrible suffering 
reached Kentucky, then the Wild West. It was a time when 
Kentucky was experiencing a wild wave of religious revival, 
and fantastic sects were appearing everywhere. One was the 

- Philistines. There, the Rev. McNamara used to announce his 
atrival to his flocks by entering crawling on his belly and 
proclaiming that he was the serpent that tempted Eve. There 
were other bands little better than the Rev. Mc Namara’s. 
Croups of clergymen used to gather to play marbles, on the 
gtounds that unless you became as little children, you could . _ 
nxt enter the Kingdom of Heaven. The superior of the 
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Trappists considered that what the people needed most was 
instruction, and a school was set up. But for one reason or 


another no effective settlement was made, and after trying 
several places all the monks were eventually recalled to France. 


More trouble in France in 1830 led to the dispersal of the 
monks of Melleray, near Nantes. It was these who established 
Mount Melleray Abbey in Waterford. The French Melleray, 
however, got a new lease of life for some years ; but once more 
trouble threatened and again it was decided to send another 
group to America. Merton has a good sense of drama and 
gives a touching description of the scene when these monks 
with their close-cropped hair and ill-fitting secular suits took 
leave of their brethren in silence at a French cross-roads and 
set out in the rain—for Kentucky. (A similar group in 1903 
were taken for seventeen Boer generals who had escaped from 
an English concentration camp). 


A new establishment was made in Kentucky at a farm 
called Gethsemani. The reader wonders how they will fare 
this time, amongst a people not specially noted for either 
asceticism or silent contemplation. Postulants came, but 
they also went away. For long, the fate of the monastery 
hung in the balance. In thirty years only eight native 
Americans came, and they all left. Then in 1885 John Green 
Hanning, an ex-cowboy from Texas, arrived. The abbot was 
a stern ruler and the ex-cowboy retained a strong spirit of 
independence ; so the chances of his surviving would seem 
slight. But strange to say, John stayed till his death twenty- 
three years later and was the first American to do so. 
His story is told in The Man Who Got Even With God. 
Stranger still, his coming marked the turning of the tide. In 
1924 Gethsemani had eighty one members. By 1944 they had 
to make another foundation or burst. They chose the former 
course and secured a site in Georgia. Catholics of any sort 
were almost unknown in the district, so their arrival was a 
news-camera occasion. That community has since doubled 
itself in size and is still increasing. By 1946°Gethsemani was 
again crowded, with the record number of one hundred and 
seventy in its community. Another foundation was made, 
this time in the wilderness of Utah. Here, while the pioneer 
monks were still depending on the generosity of friends for 
food, and before their temporary huts were bolted together, 
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their first postulant arrived—on a bicycle. He was the first of 
many and this monastery, too, got overcrowded. 


Meantime the Abbot of Mount Melleray of Waterford had 
aitived in America and founded another monastery in Iowa. 
This became even more important than Gethsemani, and can 
scarcely cope with the press of vocations. 


The Waters of Silence is not entirely devoted to the fortunes 
of the Cistercians in America. In Europe they had, like the 
other orders, to face persecutions, two world-wars and a civil 
war in Spain. China saw the martyrdom of their biggest 
monastery in the Far East. (On the very day the last Mass 
was said in that monastery, July 8, 1947, their brethren in the 
U.S.A. were saying their first Mass on their way to Utah). 


Several impressions stand out in the mind after reading 
this book. One is that the Trappists seem to prefer a more 
strict to a less strict interpretation of their rule—they have 
shown that in several ways. Another is that where the rule is 
strictly observed (leaving, ¢.g., works such as teaching to 
orders which exist for that purpose) more postulants come. 
And lastly, not so surprising in the light of these things, one is 
struck by the effort the Trappists have always made to keep 
the rule and carry out the liturgy even in almost impossible 
circumstances such as in the hardships of travel, in epidemics, 
and in the difficulties of setting up new foundations. 


Does the extraordinary growth of the Cistercian order 
indicate that America is going to witness a great monastic 
revival? Or how is one to account for the Thomas Mertons 
and others who are crowding into these monasteries ? It may 
be partly explained in very recent times by natural causes— 
reactions and so on. And it is clear that the life the monks 
lead meets a need that is deep-seated in certain people. But 
apart from that, may there not be here some kind of divine 
compensation by which prayer and penance are increased just 
when the world needs them most ? Perhaps prayer and 
penance will yet do tor the world what this book reminds us 
the early monastries did, when they ‘‘leavened, more than 
did anything else, the Europe that has been invaded by wave 
after wave of barbarian tribes,” 


St. Eunan’s College, JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
Letterkenny. 


HEATING OF CHURCHES 


J. V. TIERNEY 


bie many people the question of whether central heating is 
desirable in a church might on first thoughts be summarily 
dismissed on the basis that heating at least in these climates is 
somewhat of a luxury and cannot be justified on grounds other 
than the comfort of the congregation. I shall leave it to others 
to decide whether the bodily comforts, or mortification by the 
lack of them, are more conducive to a spirit of devotion and 
prayer, and confine myself to showing that the heating of a 
church is necessary for the preservation of the building and its 
contents. 


The capital cost of installing a system of central heating 
compared to the total cost of building a church is relatively 
small, ranging from 10% to 20% of the total capital outlay, so 
that initially there is not much to be gained by its omission. 
There is, however, the much more important charge, namely, 
the running cost of the heating system, which amounts to about 
10% per annum of the capital cost. This charge can be quite a 
substantial item of the annual cost of upkeep of the church. 
The cost of heating which, at first sight may appear prohibitive, 
is in fact offset to a very high degree by the prevention of 
deterioration of the structure, its decoration, and furnishings. 


In this country the average winter temperature from 
November to April is around 43 degs. Fah. and in Britain the 
figure is slightly lower. During the heating season there are 
considerable and frequent fluctuations in temperature, roughly 
between 55 degs. Fah. and 30 degs. Fah. It should be noted 
that it is exceptionally rare to have any prolonged periods at 
which the temperature is at or below freezing point. An 
internal temperature of 55 degs. Fah. in a church can be 
considered quite comfortable so that the difference. between 
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the average outside temperature and comfort conditions is 
small, namely 12 degs. Fah. The amount of heating required 
to make up this temperature difference is not large, although 
provision has to be made for periods of severe weather. In 
general it can be stated that the average winter temperature 
(dry bulb) experienced in these climates is such that the necessity 
for heating a church is not paramount, as conditions are tolerable 
for the greater part of the winter, and the congregation will not 
feel undue discomfort. However, there is a much more impor- 
tant aspect to be considered, namely, the humidity of the 
atmosphere. 


In these climates and particularly in Ireland the average 
relative humidity in winter is high. The relative humidity for 
six months of the heating season is in the region of 85%, and for 
quite long periods it can be as much as 95%. It is these con- 
ditions of high humidity that call for a heating system to 
preserve the fabric and decoration of a building. To illustrate 
this point, consider the average winter temperature of 43 degs. 
Fah. and 95% relative humidity. A drop of air temperature of 
approximately 2 degs. Fah. will bring the air to dew point, at 
which stage moisture will be given up to the surroundings. 
At higher temperatures the drop in temperature is greater to 
reach the dew point, while with lower temperatures the reverse 
is the case. 


In an unheated building there is quite a time lag between 
the rise or fall in air temperature and the temperature of the 
materials comprising the structure, and it is this variation which 
causes air coming in contact with the fabric to deposit part of its 
inherent moisture in the form of condensation. It is this 
intermittent depositing of condensation in buildings that causes 
the greatest damage and deterioration to the structure and its 
furnishings. 

The main function of a central heating system in a church 
is to keep the temperature of the structure, or alternatively that: 
of the air, above the dew-point. If condensation is prevented 
the life of the building and its contents can be greatly prolonged. 
For this reason the cost of heating should not be assessed in 
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terms of comfort, however desirable this may be, but as an 
insurance against deterioration. 


Dry-rot in timber is almost invariably due to the presence 
of dampness and the lack of ventilation. This disease can be 
avoided entirely by heating, for not only does heating keep the 
air well above the dew-point, but it also improves ventilation 
by inducing convective air currents. Paintwork, metals, etc. 
all suffer rapid deterioration from the corrosive effect of moisture. 


It is impossible to give comparative figures of the cost of 
heating with renewals, maintenance, upkeep of decoration in an 
unheated church, and the reduction that would be made by 
having the church heated. So much depends on the type of 
construction and furnishings of the church. In general, however, 
it can be said that on a conservative basis 75% of the annual 
cost of heating would be saved by increased life as a result of 


the heating system. 


It might readily be concluded that to achieve satisfactory 
conditions from a heating system, it is necessary to have the 
system in operation for 24 hours of the day. In practice it will 
be found that this is not so, and if the building is heated for 12 
hours each day, conditions will be quite good. There is a con- 
siderable heat storage capacity in a large building and this will 
normally be sufficient to allow for its operation on an intermittent 
basis. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
benefit from a heating system will not be achieved if the system 
is simply confined to week-ends. To achieve the maximum 
benefits, the heating system should be operated in relation to 
the humidity of the atmosphere, and not in relation to the dry 
bulb thermometer. 


The heating of a church presents problems not met with in 
other types of buildings, and if these factors are not fully taken 
into consideration when selecting a heating system, the resultant 
installation will leave either much to be desired, from the point 
of view of the benefits obtained, or the cost of running will be 
more than would otherwise be the case. Churches vary con- 
siderably in construction, design, and proportions, and all these 
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factors should receive full consideration before deciding upon 
the precise form of heating. In general, a church has a large 
cubic content in relation to its floor area, or in other words, the 
height from floor to ceiling is much greater than for other 
quildings. 


To demonstrate the effect of the height of the average 
church on the type of heating system, one has only to consider 
briefly a common type of heating installed in many churches 
built about the end of the century. Quite a lot of churches were 
equipped with a heating system comprising wrought-iron pipe 
coils run around the walls, or installed between aisles and nave. 
The system is commonly known as a high-pressure hot-water- 
heating. The temperature of the water in the pipes, when 
operated to its cull capacity, is in the region of 300 degs. Fah. 
with the result that the air in the immediate vicinity of the 
pipes is heated to a high degree above the temperature of the 
surroundings. As a consequence, the heated air rises rapidly 
to the roof creating strong convection currents. A considerable 
amount of the heat is thereby lost through the roof with little 
benefit to the rest of the building. Furthermore the rising 
currents of hot air from the pipes must be counteracted by 
‘corresponding downward currents of cold air resulting in un- 
pleasant draughts. This type of heating is no longer in favour ; 
‘it is wasteful in fuel consumption, uncomfortable, and has other 
objectionable mechanical features. But it does demonstrate the 
“special problems to be avoided in designing an effective and 
‘economic heating system. The modern low-pressure hot water 
heating system, using the conventional column radiators, is of 
its nature more satisfactory, but unless the layout is carefully 
considered and recognition given to the matter of air convection 
currents, it can also be quite wasteful in fuel consumption. 
Any system of church heating which relies almost exclusively on 
convective air currents must be both uneconomic and unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of heat distribution. The system 
should be of a type that will give the maximum economy of fuel 
consumption by ensuring that the heat losses from the building 
are nearly as uniform as possible, whether at floor or roof level. 
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From what I have said, it will be evident that the ideal 
form of heating for a church is a system whereby most of the 
heat is transmitted by radiation, for example the heat from the 
sun, does not rely on air currents for its passage, but can be 
transmitted from one object to another, without heating the 
medium through which it passes. It might be as well to mention 
in this connection, that the so called hot water “ radiator ” is a 
misnomer, as only about 20% of its heat is transmitted by 
radiation, the greater part of the heat being transmitted in the 
form of convection currents. -Convective heat simply rises 
upwards without having any direct effect on the temperature at 
floor level. For proper church heating, this should be avoided. 
Radiant heating on the other hand is preferable, as it only 
heats the air indirectly, the structure and the occupants being 
heated in preference to the air. 


In deciding upon the type of heating, it is obvious that in 
the case of a church already built the design of the installation 
is very much more restricted than in the case of a new church 
where, during the planning stage, provision can be made for the 
heating system. It cannot be too strongly stressed that in the 
case of a new church, early and detailed consideration should be 
given to the matter of heating before the final planning ie 
completed, as otherwise difficulties are created that may prove 
costly and troublesome to overcome if left to the constructional 
stage. 

Probably the most satisfactory and economic form of 
heating for a new church is floor heating. It comprises briefly 
hot water pipe coils laid in the floor, or alternatively, electric 
resistance wires similarly laid. The whole of the floor area is 
heated by this method to a temperature around 72 degs. Fah. 
and normally this surface should be adequate to keep the whole 
structure near uniform temperature. The advantage of floor 
heating for a church is that the initial cost is low, compared with 
other forms of panel heating such as well or ceiling panels, and 
also it produces sufficient convective currents to compensate for 
the greater heat loss that must occur at high level. Furthermore, 
the heating surface is sited in the most favourable position for 
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the congregation. The finish of a floor heated by panels can be 
any normal finish such as wood-block, tiles, marble, etc. In 
very large churches having a large number of clerestory windows, 
it may be necessary to install additional wall panels, or pipe 
coils, at high level for checking down-draughts that might occur 
from the large glass surfaces. It might be mentioned that 
criticism is often offered to installing heating surface away from 
floor level, on the grounds that the heat is lost. This of course is 
quite incorrect, as the object is to ensure uniform and comfort 
conditions in the most economical way. This can often be 
achieved more economically by indirect methods. The test of 
‘a good heating system is that the occupants are not conscious 
of the presence or lack of a heating system, but simply that they 
are not subject to discomfort. 


The alternative to floor heating is panel heaters, either 
electric or water, mounted on the walls, or made up in the form 
of a barrier between the aisles and nave. They are cheaper in 
first cost, than floor heating, but are not quite as effective, due 
to the fact that it is very difficult to get proper spacing over the 
entire church, resulting very often in a lack of uniformity. 
As a last resort, there is the usual so called water radiators, 
electric tubular heaters, and convectors, but none of these are 
suitable for church heating, except in the case of very small 
churches, where the roa of large convective air 
currents do not arise. 


Within recent years there hes ‘beet considerable 
ment in electric storage heaters. These heaters are designed to 
take advantage of the relatively cheap current available for 
space heating when the current is only consumed at night. 
The function of these heaters is to store up heat by charging at 
night, and emit heat during the day time. These heaters are 
quite capable of maintaining a heat output without much 
falling off, for a period of 12 hours after interruption of the 
current. Owing to the relatively low surface temperature of 
most of these heaters, the amount of radiant heat emitted is 
reasonably good, and as a consequence they can be considered 
suitable for the average church. Storage heaters are relatively 
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large in size, and it is sometimes difficult to get adequate space 
to accommodate these without encroaching on seating accom- 
modation. In new churches the structure of the floor can be 
used for the storage medium if designed for the purpose. 


When considering the heating for an existing church, th® 
main problem to bear in mind, apart from the selection of the 
heating system proper, is the avoidance of structural work in 
the church, which is both costly and objectionable from the point 
of view of disturbance. Briefly the choice is normally confined 
to a hot water system, utilising if possible radiant hot water 
metal panels or, alternatively, electric heating. Electric heating 
is by far the easiest form of heating to install, as the amount of 
structural work or disturbance is slight. With water heating 
there is often the difficulty of routing pipes so as to avoid 
encroachment on architectural features. In addition there is 
the provision of a boiler room, flue, etc., the structural cost of 
which may easily be as much as the actual heating system. 


Much can be written on the relative merits of different 
forms of heating, but in the long run, it is not the initial capital 
cost which is the most important, but rather the running costs. 
Nowadays, these invariably decide the choice of a heating 
system. The question of the fuel to be used is not an easy one 
to answer under present conditions. A heating system that 
‘requires attendance in stoking is expensive if the system is going 
to be in daily use. Present day costs of fuel, such as coal and 
coke, and even home-produced turf, are by no means low, and 
-when the wages of a boiler attendant are added the heating can 
be quite expensive. It is therefore apparent that in the case of 
low pressure hot water heating, the only economic solution is by 
use of automatic methods which will eliminate labour costs. 
Solid fuels at existing prices do not compare favourably with 
oil, even allowing for the elimination of most of the labour in 
stoking, which would be the case with the installation of an 
automatic stoker. Fuel oil is very suitable for church heating, 
as it is entirely automatic in operation both for temperature and 
daily control. At existing prices it compares favourably with 
electric heating, and it has the added advantage of being 
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unrestricted in the hours of supply, which is not the case with 
electric heating. 


Electricity has many advantages over other forms of 
heating. It is practically 100 per cent. efficient, it can be easily 
and quickly controlled and it is on tap, not like other fuels that 
have to be ordered and stored. The cost of electricity is high 
per unit of heat purchased but it must be remembered that it is 
a high grade fuel. In order to obtain the most favourable rates 
for electric heating, current must only be consumed by storage 
during the night time when the normal demand on the supply 
mains is small. Heating by direct electric methods, such as 
tubular heaters, convectors is no longer available for new 
installations at cheap rates. 


The total electrical load required for the heating of a 
church is very much greater than for other electrical services, 
such as lighting and power, and it is usually found that the 
supply authority must lay heavy cables to give the necessary 
supply. This often necessitates increasing the size of cables or 
overhead wires for quite a distance from the church. Owing to 
the relatively low charge for current for heating, the cost of 
providing such cables invariably falls on the church rather than 
on the supply authority, who do not feel justified in spending a 
large outlay for a service which will not give them a substantial 
return. The possibility of having to meet such a service charge” 
must not be overlooked when deciding on an electric heating 
system ; it can be quite a substantial charge. 


The view has been expressed on several occasions that 
electric heating for a church is by far the most economical of all 
heating systems, but I am not inclined to accept such statements 
without reservations. On investigation, one invariably finds 
that the electric heating system is only put into operation on 
Sunday mornings and if one accepts the hypothesis that heating 
is only necessary for Sundays. the statement is no doubt correct. 
With thermal storage heating, the cost at present rates compares 
favourably with oil firing, but there is not a lot to choose 
between the two forms if the heating iskept in constant 


operation, 
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The selection of the best form of heating system is nota 
simple matter and each case should be considered in the light of 
its own particular problems. With the ever increasing costs of 
fuel, and the availability of supplies, examples of various types 
of church heating become out of date very quickly. Generalisa- 
tion can be very misleading. However, certain broad conclusions 
can be stated as to the advantage of electric and low-pressure 
hot water heating. 


ELECTRIC HEATING 


(a) The ease with which energy can be conveyed by elec- 
tricity facilitates the installation of the heating equip- 
ment. 

(b) Economy can be effected at the sacrifice of the heating, 

_when financial consideration are of more importance. 

(c) Saving by the absence of boiler house, flue, etc. 

(d) Lower maintenance cost and depreciation. 

(e) Freedom of damage from frost, when the » intone is not 
working. 


Low PRESSURE Hor Water. 

(a) Heating is available at all times, and there is no venti 
tion on its use in the day time, as in the case of 
electricity. 

(b) Lower initial cost than in the case of thermal storagé 
electrical heaters. 

(c) Less space occupied by panel radiators than for thermal 
storage heaters. 

(d) Heating can be controlled more readily than for thermal 
storage heating. 


Costs 


For churches having a seating capacity of up to 600 seats 
electric storage heating is cheaper in first cost than hot water 
heating with oil firing, provided the supply authority’s charge 
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for a service is not high. The running costs are also lower. 
Above 600 seats a hot water system is cheaper with probably 
slightly lower running costs than for electric heating. The 
estimated costs of various forms of heating maybe illustrated 
from the following instance. St. Brigid’s church, Killester 
(Very Rev. Dr. Fitzpatrick, P.P.) has a seating capacity of 
1,150. 


Costs of various forms of heating : 

ELECTRIC STORAGE— 
Capital cost £1,100-0-0 
Running cost per annum eke £120-0-0 

Low PRESSURE Hot WaTER System (Coal)— 
Capital cost £840-0-0 
Running cost per annum on £256-10-0 

Low PRESSURE HoT WATER SysTEM (with oil firing)— 
Capital cost £1,175-0-0 
Running cost per annum ial £139-0-0 


J. V. TIERNEY 
15-16 Duke Street, 
Dublin. 


OBEDIENCE 


In an age like ours, in which the principle of authority 
is grievously disturbed, it is absolutely necessary that the 
priest, keeping the precepts of faith firmly in mind, should 
consider and accept this same authority, not only as the 
bulwark of the social and religious order, but also as the 
foundation of his own personal sanctification. 

—Menti Nostrae. 
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THEATRE IN IRELAND 


MICHAEL G. MURPHY 


Theatre in Ireland? is the title of a pamphlet recently published 
by the Cultural Relations Committee and written by Michael 
MacLiammoir. The author is well qualified for such a work, 
he is a first class actor and, as a writer, has considerable 
ability. Having toured the country, he knows the mind and heart 
of its people. He has helped to found a theatre in Dublin, where 
his decor, acting and playwriting have won him an hono red 
place in the history of dramatic achievement. In forty-five pages 
he has compressed much valuable information regarding the 
origin, growth and ideals of drama in Ireland. His booklet 
deserves our praise, and deserves to be bought, read and studied 
by all who are interested in the stage. Reading it will 
bring pride in the fact that a small nation, with only half-a- 
century of dramatic history, has contributed so much to the 
world of theatre. But we search its pages in vain for some indica- 
tion that the genius of our playwirghts and the work of our 
theatres have produced something of permanent value to the 
religious culture of this Catholic nation. It is with the thoughts 
arising from this strange phenomenon that this article is espec- 
ially concerned. ~ 


Western civilisation bears witness to the patronage of the 
Church in the arts of architecture, painting, sculpture and music. 
Modern drama can trace its lineage to the old morality plays. 
The pageants, mysteries and Scriptural representations of the 
Middle Ages were used by the Church to bring home the truths 
of Christianity to the people. Then, gradually, came a change, 
the drama was removed from its purely religious atmosphere, 
emphasis was laid, not on the triumph of the good, but on 
human frailty depicted in such startling colours that the word 
“ stage ” became a symbol for worldliness. The priest could no 
longer frequent the theatre, which was regarded as a centre of 
frivolity, often a source of dissipation, and nearly always a place 
in which an influence was at work in opposition to his vocation. 
This state of affairs has lasted more or less to the present day. 


1 Theatre in Ireland. By Micheil MacLiamm/‘ir. Dublin: The Three 
Candles Press for the Cultural Relations Committee. Price 2s. 6d. 
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Church Law at present forbids an Irish priest to attend a theatre 
and even the word “ theatre ’’ has been narrowed down to include 
a public hall. Hence, as in the present article, when a priest 
attempts to assess the value of theatrical culture in Ireland, he 
must necessarily present a limited criticism based on his reading 
of plays, newspapers or pamphlets, on his experience of shows 
seen in College, where those presented were mostly of the classical 
type, or on those he attended in halls, a specified number in 
each diocese, where he had episcopal permission to be present. 
Added to the knowledge he may acquire from such sources is 
the information received from layfolk who frequent the theatre. 
It must be conceded that second-hand opinions are rarely the 
best basis for criticism. 


Yet notwithstanding these handicaps, it is possible for a 
priest to arrive at certain well-founded conclusions on the need 
and growth of drama in Ireland. The need is obvious. Many 
priests wish to found a dramatic society in their parish. It 
provides an ideal recreation for the youth of the district, relieves 
the tedium of country life, is an antidote to the evil of emigration. 
It educates, amuses and is more congenial to native atmosphere 
than the cinema. Thus it can be a power for good and anything 
that helps towards so good an end must appeal to the priest. 
Although the law is strict in regard to attendance at theatres or 
public halls, permission is usually given by the ecclesiastical 
authorities when they are satisfied that the supervision and 
control of a ball are in the hands of the clergy, secular or 
religious. 

Once a priest has secured the authority of his bishop, he 
can do good work for the drama. He has a choice selection of 
plays, the great classical comedies and tragedies that have stood 
the test of time, the harmless farce, most products of the Abeby 
Theatre, plays in Gaelic, European and English plays of merit. 
He will soon know the type of drama that suits both his cast and 
his audience. His efforts for his flock will result in a more cul- 
tured and better community spirit. His interest will bring him 
close to his people and they will be quick to react to his devotion 
in their cause. 


So much for the need and its partial satisfaction through the 
production of the plays that we have at present. But surely there 
is ‘a wider horizon to be explored, a horizon known to Claudel 
and Mauriac, a spiritual one, a Catholic one, that should hold 
out a particular allure to Irishmen. To date, it is practically 
unexplored. We have some plays with a Catholic content, a few 
dealing -with moral problems of interest to the priest and his. 
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people but no great Catholic drama that can measure up to the 
art of the French dramatists we have mentioned. For this reason, _ 
MacLiamméir’s booklet may be read with regret, regret that 
Ireland, the most Catholic country of all, the country that has 
given the world some of its greatest modern dramatists and, 
through the Abbey Theatre, a significant theatrical movement, 
has, nevertheless, failed to produce an outstanding Catholic 
dramatist. 


At this stage, it may be well to describe what is meant 
by Catholic drama. Many will argue that there is no such thing 
as Catholic drama, no more than there is Protestant drama. 
Some will add that a didactic or propagandist drama is a con- 
tradiction, as drama is concerned not with teaching or preaching 
but with life. To add force to this argument, they will point 
out to us productions in which characters are shown to be so 
“goody good” as to be incredible. There is some justice in 
their complaint. Well-intentioned people have written plays 
about saints which would make the saints blush, not for their 
failings, but for their imputed sanctimoniousness. The production 
of these plays is undertaken in a spirit of awe, the actors use the . 
stage as if it were a church, the audience feel that even applause— 
or a cough—would mar the solemnity of the occasion. How far 
removed from the reality of a saint’s life is this pseudo holiness! 
Saints were human beings who had a perpetual struggle between 
nature and heroic self-denial and ther conflict has won them the 
vision of God. To ignore such tension on the stage and present 
saints as confirmed in glory whilst yet on earth may have a 
saccharine quality of goodness but is a libel on real sanctity. 
Plays of this type are far too common but few have the courage 
to object to their presentation. They have done much damage 
to the name of Catholic drama. We have arrived at a state of 
affairs in which the public have to be dragooned to attend produc- 
tions with a religious background. The “holy play ”’ attracts 
them, not on its merit as drama but on some extrinsic reason; 
they have been persuaded to buy a ticket; a relation is in the 
cast; they are unwilling to offend the priest-producer; they offer 
it up as a penance for their sins. But no dramatic movement will 
succeed on such an unsatisfactory basis. It is time for the spon- 
sors of Catholic plays in this country to reconsider the situation. 


Perhaps we can learn from other nations. Let us take one 
example of a dramatist, whose fame has become world-wide, 
whose work with its religious background is welcome on any 
stage, who has framed Catholic doctrine, mysticism, morality in 
a picture of real people, who has raised the conflict between 
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good and evil, the heroism of sanctity to the heights of immortal 
dramatic literature. This playwright is Paul Claudel. The recent 
production in Dublin of his best known work, The Tidings 
Brought to Mary, has been a revelation to the many who thronged 
to see it and an inspiration to survey the vast field of Catholic 
material that is open to the dramatist in his country. 


Claudel in his play selects a group of peasants who lived 
in the Middle Ages. He shows us their petty characters, their 
selfishness, their fears, loves and hates. But over and above 
their normal existence is the grace of God and the light of Faith. 
Their lives are transformed by their acceptance of the Christian 
concept of expiation through sacrifice. We see unfolded before 
us a real, corporal, human life with its warmth and meanness, its 
affections and greed and this bodily existence raised to a spiritual 
plane, fortified by religious idealism clarifying for us the never- 
ending conflict between nature and grace. Here we have reality 
and credibility; here too we have mysticism and God’s light 
shining in the darkness. We realise that, in this play, a great 
writer has interpreted for us in terms of flesh and b’09d what 
Catholic culture can and should do for those who are baptised 
into the Church of Christ. 


There are many excellent dramatists in Ireland, yet none 
of them has produced a drama that has revealed to us the religious 
spirit of our people. Yet there is a super-abundance of material 
at hand. Our history offers us such themes as the asceticism of 
the monks, the clash of ecclesiastical control between the church- 
men of the Pale and those of the ‘* Wild Irish ”’, the defence against 
the reformers, the pathos and suffering of the Penal Days, the 
Tithe War, the struggle in conscience which patriots had between 
the means they adopted to free their country and the teaching 
of their Church on the legality of their actions. And, in modern 
Ireland, there is the anguish of the young Irish missionary who 
leaves home and friends to spread abroad the Gospel of Christ, 
the many spiritual problems that may arise in every soul and 
in whose solution sacrifice is demanded by the law of God. But 
these subjects must be tackled in a realistic manner, the charac- 
ters must be alive, the story interesting, the plot and technique 
suitable for production, the stage presentation as attractive as 
that used in secular drama. 


Meantime, as we await the advent of a dramatist who will 
give, not only us but the world, the spirit of our Irish Faith in 
@ great play, we should shun those imitations which only bring 
ridicule by their artificiality. Our native sense of humour should 
help us to reject plays which, however “ religious ” in name or 
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content, are ludicrous in reality. Each dramatic company 
would be well advised to produce, at least once during their 
season, a play by Claudel, or Mauriac or the Sierras. The presen- 
tation may inspire some young Irish dramatist to give us what 
we need—a great play about our Catholic life which will inter- 
pret for us the religious culture of our people. Thus, as many 
Irish playwrights have won international fame and are rightly 
appraised by Micheal MacLiammidr in his pamphlet, so the day 
may come when an Irish priest, reading a future history of the 
Irish theatre may be consoled that the ancient Faith of his 
people had found a worthy dramatist to expound its beauty, its 
poetry and its inspiration. . 

MICHAEL G. MURPHY 
Rathmines, 
Dublin. 


CELIBACY 


And it is precisely because he should be free from 
preoccupation with worldly things so as to dedicate himself 
entirely to the divine service, that the Church has established 
the law of celibacy, thus making it ever more manifest to all 
peoples that the priest is a minister of God and the father of 
souls. By his law of celibacy, the priest, so far from losing 
the gift and duties of fatherhood, rather increases them 
immeasurably ; although he does not beget progeny for 
this passing life of earth, he begets children for that life 
which is heavenly and eternal. 

—Menti Nostrae. 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTORS 


We desire to express in a particular way Our satis- 
faction with those priests who in humility and burning 
charity labour for the sanctification of their brethren as 
counsellors, confessors, or spiritual directors. The incal- 
culable good they render the Church remains hidden for 
the greater part, but it will one day be revealed in the 
kingdom of divine glory. 

. —Menti Nostrae. 
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THERESE NEUMANN 


The Case of Therese Neumann. 
By Hilda C. Graef. Cork: 
Mercier Press. 1950. Price 12/6. 


Une Stigmatisee de Nos Jours. 
By Paul Siwek, Paris: 
P. Lethielleux. 1950. Price 
325 frs. 


THERESE NEUMANN is now fifty- 
three years old. Twenty-five years 
ago, towards the end of Lent, 1926, 
she began to have weekly visions 
of the passion and death of Our 
Lord. Wounds appeared on her 
left side, on her hands and feet 
and on her head. In a short time 
the world knew her as the Stig- 
matic of Konnersreuth. Every 
circumstance of her life became an 
object of public interest. There 
were indeed some remarkable cir- 
cumstances to whet that interest, 
for Thérése had been cured of 
blindness and paralysis, and was 
living practically without food 
since Christmas, 1922. Many 
people were convinced that the 
stigmata, the visions, the cures 
and the fast were miraculous. 
Others were satisfied that those 
things had a natural origin and 
explanation. A few writers were 
very severe on Thérése and accused 
her of deception. On the whole 
however, she had not to endure as 
much unpleasant criticism as had 
other stigmatics, for instance 
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Louise Lateau and Anne Catherine 
Emmerich in the last century. 

The Case of Thérése Neumann 
by Hilda Graef and Une Stig- 
matisee de Nos Jours by Father 
Siwek are two recent books which 
examine critically the extra- 
ordinary happenings at Konner- 
sreuth. Father Siwek and Miss 
Graef agree that the following 
facts are beyond dispute. 

At the age of sixteen (in 1914), 
Thérése Neumann left school to 
work for a rich-neighbour. She 
intended to become a missionary 
sister, as soon as her family was 
sufficiently well-off. Until March 
1918, she was blessed with robust 
health. Then a fire broke out in a 
neighbour’s house, in the course of 
which Thérése suffered severe 
shock and injured her spine. After 
that her health was continuously 
bad until 1925. She had violent 
pains in her head. Convulsions 
became frequent, lasted a long 
time and were accompanied by 
loss of consciousness. Her left side 
and both legs became paralysed. 
The eyesight became affected and 
by March, 1919 she was blind. 
Besides, she suffered from deafness 
in the left ear and from painful 
abscesses. More than once she 
received Extreme Unction. 

At first, Thérése was despon- 
dent—naturally for she had been 
very stroug aud had set her heart 
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on a missionary life. But gradually 
she became resigned to ill-health. 

On the 29th April 1923, the 
Little Flower was beatified. That 
morning Thérése was suddenly 
cured of her blindness. She att- 
ributed this to the Little Flower, 
whose name she bore and to whom 
she had just begun a novena. She 
had been blind for four years. 


The year 1925 was a memorable 
one for Thérése. In May a wound 
in her left foot was cured after she 
had prayed to the Little Flower. 
The latter was canonised a fort- 
night later, and in the afternoon of 
that day while saying a rosary in 
honour of the new saint, Thérése 
Neumann had a vision. She saw 
a brilliant light out of which came 
a voice consoling and encouraging 
her in her suffering. When the 


vision ended her spine was cured. 


She was able to leave the bed after 
being confined to it for six and a 
half years, and to walk, though 
with a_ limp. The following 
September, she again saw the 
brillant light before her and heard 
the mysterious voice from it. She 
was told she could walk without 
any help, and indeed she was able 
to go to the church next day 
unaided. Finally in November 
Thérése was diagnosed to have 
appendicitis and was ordered to 
hospital for an emergency opera- 
tion. She prayed the Little Flower 
to cure her. Soon the pain, the 
fever, and every trace of inflama- 
tion disappeared. 

The outstanding facts in the 
life of Thérése Neumann are her 
stigmatization and visions. Since 
Good Friday of 1926 she has 


borne in her body the stigmata. 
Every week from about midnight 
on Thursday to three o’clock on 
Friday afternoon, the passion and 
death are unfolded before her 
eyes. She lies motionless on her 
bed. Insensible to her surround- 
ings, her mind is riveted on the 
various scenes (about fifty in all) 
appearing before her. She sees 
each scene as a present event and 
suffers with Our Lord. Tears of 
blood flow from her eyes and the 
stigmata throb and bleed. When 
@ scene is ending she becomes 
vaguely aware that she is not 
in Jerusalem but in Konnersreuth; 
she is unable, however, to com- 
prehend simple words or to count- 
mentally she is like a child of a 
few years. 

Besides her weekly visions of 
the Passion of Christ, Thérése has 
had visions of heaven and of 


' purgatory; of the birth and trans- 


figuration of Christ; of the assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin into 
Heaven; the finding of the Holy 
Cross; the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the apostles; the stig- . 
matization of St. Francis of Assisi; 
and the martyrdom of St. Laur- 
ence. After visions, Thérése is 
normally radiant and happy. She 
speaks with unusual power and 
fluency, has read the thoughts and 
conscience of people present and 
has shown knowledge of distant 
events. 

The final phenomenon in her 
life is that she is living practically 
without food. At Christmas 1922 
owing to throat and gastric trouble 
she was unable to take any solid 
food. She has not eaten any solid 
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food since. Indeed since the Feast 
of the Transfiguration in Septem- 
ber, 1927, her nourishment has not 
exceeded six or eight drops of 
water taken daily with the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Those are the remarkable facts 
in the life of Thérése Neumann. 
Can they be explained naturally 
or has God Himself brought them 
about? What should be our 
attitude to Thérése Neumann ? 


It is a very delicate matter to 
review and pass judgement on the 
events in the life of another person. 
Fortunately in the case of Thérése 
the only point at issue is whether 
her cures, stigmata, visions and 
fasts have occurred with or with- 
out divine intervention. That 
point can be discussed without 
casting any reflection on the 
sincerity and piety of Thérése, and 
without diminishing her influence 
for good. Father Siwek takes full 
advantage of this fact and succeeds 
in being both sympathetic and 
judicial in his book. Miss Graef, 
on the other hand, continually 
’ presses home her view that every 
fact in the life of Thérése can be 
explained naturally. She believes 
that the character of Thérése is a 
very material factor in deciding 
whether the stigmata, etc. are 
miraculous and she does not dis- 
guise her own unfavourable opin- 
ion. Indeed she plays the part of 
devil’s advocate so wholeheartedly 
that her book would be more aptly 
entitled : The Case against Thérése 
Neumann. 

Both authors agree that we are 
not in a position to classify any 
fact in the life of Thérése as 
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miraculous. In 1920 four doctors 
examined her and diagnosed ‘‘very 
grave hysteria.”” Now hysteria is a 
disease which can give rise to 
blindness, paralysis and symptoms 
of appendicitis. These diseases 
being merely functional, would be 
liable to disappear suddenly. Thus 
it would be presumptuous of us to 
describe as miraculous the sudden 
cures wrought in Thérése. Further- 
more, hysteria can cause visions 
and trances. We cannot overlook 
this as a possible explanation of 
Thérése’s visions and ecatasies, 
since Pope Benedict XIV has 
directed us to seek perseveringly 
for a natural explanation of 
unusual phenomena. 


With regard to the stigmata, 
Father Siwek and Miss Graef 
believe that wounds corresponding 
to those of Our Lord may appear 
on a person suffering from hysteria, 
as a result of intense and sustained 
thought and feeling on the Passion. 
They cite medical authority. Here 
they put one in mind of an opinion 
advanced by the late Father 
Thurston, S8.J., that very possibly 
“‘what predisposes to the reception 
of the stigmata is not unusual 
virtue, but some form of nervous 
susceptibility, more often met with 
in women than in men.” It is 
certainly remarkable that while, 
since the time of St. Francis of 
Assisi, there have been hundreds of 
stigmatics (practically all women), 
some of whom were canonised, the 
Church has not declared in even 
one case that the stigmatization 
was miraculous. Thus in the 
official document describing as 
heroic the virtue of Gemma Gal- 
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gani, this significant phrase was Neumann, it is said (and Thérése 
added : ‘‘Nullo tamen iudicio lato herself confirms the point), has 
per praesens decretum (quod quidam partaken of neither food nor 
nunquam fieri solet) de super- (for several years) drink. Doubts 
naturalitate charismatum Servae however have been voiced as to 
Dei.” If the opinion put forward whether these statements are exact. 
by Father Thurston is true, then Are they accurate or are they due 
stigmatization lies within the to either deceit or delusion? The 
ordinary providence of God. Need- doubts can be finally settled only 
less to say that should not lessen by another examination con- 
our reverence for a stigmatic or ducted by doctors, for the examina- 
make us ungrateful for this tion of the year 1927 could, it is 
reminder of Our Lord’s sufferings. true, state the facts as they were 
There is one fact in the life of then, but could not confirm or 
Thérése Neumann which can be deny a fast during subsequent 
adequately investigated, namely years. For that reason the bishop 
her prolonged fast. This can be of the diocese asked the Newmann 
tested physically, chemically and family to permit such an examina-. 
biologically. Thus if the fast is tion. The whole Bavarian epis- 
miraculous it should be possible copate in 1932 and, under the 
for scientists to discover that. In date of August 4th, 1937, the ~ 
1927 Thérése submitted to the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
ordeal of a fortnight’s observation Office, concurred in this wish. 
at her home. Subsequently her §§ Thérése Newmann, indeed, de- 
father was asked to permit a fresh clared herself ready to submit to 
investigation in a hospital. He the examination, but her father 
refused permission. Accordingly has so far refused permission or, 
the following statement was made respectively, put forward wn-. 
in 1937 by the Bishop of Ratisbon: acceptable condition. In this 
state of affairs the ecclesiastical 
sibility for the reality of the 
bishop, submitted to a fortnight’s = aiteged inedia or for the nature 
observation by her doctor, con- of the other extraordinary happen- 
cerning her inedia. The account ings at Konnersreuth.” 
of this examination has been 
published. Since that time ten PATRICK BASTABLE 
years have gone by. Thérése 
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-The Cardinal. Henry Morton The Cardinal is one of those books 
Robinson. London: MacDonald which are likely to carry the 
-.and Co. ‘Price 12/6. ... Peyiewer beyond the stage of. 
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detachment and make him defer 
the business of criticism to a 
second reading. This quality is 
something more than mere read- 
ibility; it is a power to make the 
reader identify himself sympathe- 
tically with the characters and 
problems of the story. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that this 
novel has been such a sensational 
best seller in the United States 
and it is likely to be received with 
the same enthusiasm here. 


The plot is of the simplest. It is 
the story of a boy of humble Irish 
parents who became a priest, was 
raised to the episcopate, and 
finally to the dignity of cardinal. 
There are no unexpected turns in 
the narrative; in fact, the path of 
Stephen Fermoyle to the Red Hat 
has a kind of second-nocturn 
inevitability. However, within 
this simple framework the author 
has woven a wonderful back- 
ground of shifting scenes and 
brought us into contact with a 
very diversified array of char- 
acters. The pattern of Stephen 
Fermoyle’s life is uncomplicated, 
for the most part, but his exper- 
ience is of a rich and varied 
texture. The course of his ministry 
and the force of circumstances 
bring him into places as far apart 
as the Vatican and a waterfront 
tenement in Boston. He meets 
with all sorts and conditions of 
men from Laurence Cardinal Glen- 
non down to characters of the 
slums and the underworld. People 
like His Eminence, an autocrat 
with a heart of gold, ‘“‘Dollar” Bill 
Monahan, the rough-hewn pastor 
and the terror of curates, Father 
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Halley, who was at the same time 
a failure and a saint; Captain 
Orselli, the Florentine gallant and 
scholar, born out of time, form an 
imposing cavalcade. On such a 
wide canvas it does not seem to 
matter that some of the figures are 
a bit larger than life. 

A propos of the question of 
character it is possible that people 
may find themselves more en 
rapport with the lesser characters 
of this book than the main one. 
It could be said that he is too 
idealised, too compact of all the 
virtues to be interesting in himself 
apart from his background. The 
author tells us that he is not 
drawn from life but is rather a 
personification of all the finest 
qualities he has met in priests. 
While this is very edifying does it 
not make him a distillation of all 
the. sacerdotal virtues rather than 
an individual ? Mr. Robinson has 
introduced an emotional com- 


plication in the latter part of the 


book and this almost seems an 
anticipation of the criticism that 
he was making the going too 
smooth for his hero, psycholo- 
gically and spiritually. 

Mr. Robinson uses a device 
which works smoothly enough but 
which a conservative critic might 
call rather daring. It is that of 
introducing real characters and 
situations into his story. The line 
between fiction and fact is so thin 
at times that readers might be dis- 
posed to ask how much of the story 
is drawn from life. It certainly does 
give the effect of immediacy but 
whether it is legitimate or not is 
a matter for discussion. 
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There can be no question that 
this book is written with distinc- 
tion. The style of The Cardinal is 
one of controlled eloquence, pro- 
ceeding from great earnestness 
and sincerity and without man- 
nerisms or affectations. It is not 
obtrusive but seems to spring 
organically from the subject-mat- 
ter and is a very big element in the 
undoubted charm of this novel. 

Catholics will remember The 
Cardinal for the very special 
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reason that it is intensely Catholic, 
with the vigorous Catholicism that 
is typical of America. It is a rich 
story of faith and idealism, of 
great people and small, with under- 
tones of tragedy and humour. 
With its eye immediately on those 
who pass through its pages, it has 
also the larger vision of the Church 
in America growing in stature and 
becoming a great force in the life 
of the United States. 

C. S. FINNEGAN 


GC EAST 


Jesuits Go East. Translated 
from the German of Felix 
Alfred Plattner by Lord Sudley 
and Oscar Blobel. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 1951. 
Pp. 283. Price 16/-. 


SPEAKING of the Jesuits who fared 


forth over the world with the 
Portuguese of John III, Pére 
Dudan, 8.J. wrote in his scholarly 
life of St. Ignatius: ‘‘ What these 
men displayed in patient abnega- 
tion and inventive zeal is beyond 
the power of words to tell.” 
Althcugh the very existence of the 
book under review seems to con- 
tradict this remark, the record 
unfolded in it goes far to convince 
the reader that Pére Dudan did 
not err and that the great con- 
quiste dores of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were, even in human daring 
and endurance, completely out- 
pointed by the Jesuits who went 
East. 

Jesuits go East is a book brimful 
of enthralling material. It is 
nothing less than a gripping narra- 


tive of the adventures of some of 
the greatest explorers of all time, 
and, in addition, a chronicle of 
missionary endeavour that reveals 
the ree] meaning of zeal for souls. 
It is a book that will grip the 
reader end create an atmosphere in 
which the mind lives long after 
the bock has been finished; a 
book that he who reads must 
advertise, about which he must 
speak cr suffer anguish, simply 
because of the human interest of 
what it kas to narrate. And he who 
has read it knows that the term 
heroism is pitiably inept to express 
the temper and quality of the 
intrepidity and endurance dis- 
played ty the majority of those 
about whom the book was written 
and he realises that even the 
cursory glimpse he has had into the 
lives of these great men has served 
to invigorate his own faith and 
enlarge the confines of his charity. 
Some of the missionaries made 
the hazardous journey to the 
Orient in fittle caravels of no more 
than 120 tons; others went in big 
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three-masied schooners of per- 
haps 2,00( tons; but the greater 
size of the vessel afforded no extra 
comfort to the passengers, because 
every inch cf space was invariably 
crammed with cargo or humanity. 
“ We sat or the floor ’’, wrote one 
Jesuit, ‘‘ ard thus avoided having 
our heads humped against the 
ceiling when the ship started 
pitching and tossing in the rough 
seas. It wonld have been most 
foolish for anyone to stand up- 
tight or sit on a chair, far better be 
a dwarf than a giant here!”’ 


When the ship became becalmed 
in the Tropics the situation was, 
indeed, dreedful to contemplate. 
A lay-brother thus described it: 
“The whole ship was in a state of 
hopeless confusion. The passeng- 
ers, who lived crowded together 
between the bales of cargo, spewed 
all over each other, and those who 
suffered from scurvy dirtied each 
other. Everywhere one heard the 
cries and groans of men dying of 
thirst or hunger, cursing the day on 
which they embarked, cursing 
their fathers and even their 
mothers ...In their distress they 
even robbed their companions of 
their last sips of water, so that 
the weaker died as there was no 
one to help them.” Even St. 
Francis Xavier writing from Moz- 
ambique felt compelled to say: 
“The suffering so far have been 
so terrible that I would not willing- 
undergo them for even one day 
more.” 

Yet, in this ghastly milieu of 
death and depravity the mis- 
sionaries revealed the charity that 
urged them on. ‘‘ No task was too 
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filthy or degrading for them to 
undertake ’’, says Plattner. ‘‘ They 
washei the sweaty, stinking clothes 
of the sick, nursed the infectious, 
fed the hungry out of their own 
stores, and tried to comfort the 
dying and to prepare them for 
death. Themselves already infec- 
ted, and half dead with fatigue, 
they toiled on in this repulsive, 
suffocating atmosphere in order to 
give the Last Sacraments to the 
very men, who, only a few days 
before, had been causing them 
endless trouble by their depraved 
mode of life.’ 


If they were fortunate enough to 
escape being shipwrecked—and 
between 1580 and 1640 more than 
one fifth of all the ships that sailed 
from Lisbon to Goa were lost on 
the outward journey alone—and 
if they survived the ravages of 
“ship’s fever’’, the travellers 
ultimately reached Goa, the ‘‘Rome 
of the East’. For those who were 
to labour in the “ Far East” 
missions this was only another 
starting point, because from here 
the Fathers set out not only for 
Agra and Delhi, but for the 
kingdom of ‘“ Prester John” in 
Abyssinia, for the far-off Spice 
Islands and for that other long 
voyage to the Chinese harbour 
of Macao, from which, in turn, 
some might journey on. even 
further before reaching their des- 
tiny in the Land of Mikado. Only 
then, perhaps three, four or even 
five years after he had left Europe, 
could Christ’s commando set about 
accomplishing the task entrusted 
to him. History may ‘“‘ glamour- 
ise ” the life of these men and fine 
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writing romanticise over their 
memory, but we should remember 
that, beautiful though the print 
may be, the original picture was 
painted in the first instance in 
their sweat and blood and tears 
and in the sad, aching loneliness 
they must have felt when cut off 
from years from all contact with 
home and their fellow Jesuits, men 
living pericolosamente on the fringe 
of the eternal. Dudan might be 
right in saying: ‘‘ No Jesuit, were 
he lost even at end of the world, 
ever doubted that Ignatius of 
Loyola was united with him in 
prayer and affection. ‘ I bear them 
so much love’, said the saint one 
day, ‘that I would be glad to 
know the number of fleas that 
prey upon them’” (Dudan. p. 
392); but there were Jesuits after 
the time of Ignatius and not all 


the Generals of the Order were: 


canonised. Plattner is just as 
credible in saying: “‘ To the physi- 
cal sufferings (of the mission- 
aries) were added spiritual trials 
which were even harder to bear... 
These feelings of hopelessness 
became unbearable because the 
loneliness was so great.”’ 

If you would like to know some- 
thing about the Jesuit Superior 
who denied the Faith under 
torture but repented many years 
afterwards and is now on the roll 
of the Society’s martyrs; about 


the three Jesuits who preferred 
death by starvation to leaving 
ship-wrecked passengers without 
spiritual assistance; about the 
visit of three Japanese princes to 
the Pope in 1585; about the young 
Jesuit whose fortitude under tor- 
ture left the Mikado and his court 
“‘goggle-eyed”’ with astonishment ; 
about the first Englishman to 
reach India and the subsequent 
happy relations between the Jesuits 
and the East India Company; 
about the missionary who sneaked 
into China locked up in a coffin for 
several weeks; about another 
whose long nose kept him out of 
the same country; and about 
scores of other interesting things 
...I recommend this fascinating 
book to you. : 
’ There is evidence in the book 
of defective proof-reading (e.g. 
the second last sentence on page 


- 76) and a great want of uniformity 


in the spelling of proper names 
(e.g. Santschan and Sancian for 
the island on which St. Francis 
Xavier died; Sadletsch and Sadle- 
tsh; Srinagar and Srinegar; Bok- 
hara; Trebizond and Trebizont; 
Mandchu and Manchu); but these 
blemishes, while very deplorable 
in themselves, count for relatively 
little compared with the over-all 
excellence of this inspiring work. 


WILLIAM FP. O’KEEFFE 


CATECHISM 


Fourteen Catechism Plays. By Rev. 
F. H. Drinkwater. London: 
Burns Oates. pp. 72. Price 2/6. 


FaTneR DRINKWATER has the 


rare knack of pouring old wine 
into new bottles without doing 
damage either to the bottles or the 
wine. Each of the fourteen sket- 
ches or dialogues in this booklet 
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concerns itself with one or more of 
the Catechism answers. It is not 
the Maynooth Catechism that 
Father Drinkwater essays to dram- 
atise (for even he must baulk at 
the limitations of the stage) and 
the fact that the answers are only 
referred to by number makes it 
difficult for the Irish reader to 
appreciate how well he has suc- 
ceeded in a difficult task. The 
sketches, for the most part, deal 
with subjects that are alive with 
interest for the English Catholic— 
Infallibility, Judgment after Death 
The Vicar of Christ, Holy Matri- 
mony. 

Father Drinkwater never yields 
to the temptation to forget his 
Characters—boys and girls—in an 
attempt to do justice to all the 
sub-divisions of the theologians. 
For instance, in Patrick at Tara— 
surely an admirable, ready-made 
setting for a sketch on the Unity 
‘and Trinity of God—he allows 
Patrick just three sentences while 
holding the shamrock in his 
hand. A les-experienced play- 
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wright would have risked a lengthy 
soliloquy. 

The sketch which caught my 
fancy most was that on The Inacr- 
nation in which St. Paul, Simon 
Magus, Arius, Athanasius, Gregory 
Nazianzen and others, ignoring the 
dates given them in history, get 
together for a really heart-to- 
heart discussion on the Second 
Article of the Creed. It was hardly 
necessary, though, to introduce 
Holy Mother Church into such a 
formidable cast. The champions 
of the weak will be glad to learn 
that Simon Magus steals the best 
line: ‘‘I am not a Monsignor, 
though I should certainly like to 
be. Just call me Doctor.” 

Altogether, this is a wise and 
charming book, full of instruction 
and light for the young, and for 
those who are engaged in the 
difficult task of breaking the bread 


to the little ones. It is a pleasure 


to bring it to the notice of readers 
and to recommend it heartily. 


-THomas HALTOoN. 
PARENTHOOD 


Medical Aspects of Marriage. 
By John Ryan, M.B., B.S., 
F.R.C.S. Published by Burns 
Oates for the Catholic Marriage 
Advisory Council. Price 1/6. 


He’s Your Son. Published by 
National Christian Workers’ 
Movement, 252 Swanston St., 
Melbourne, Victoria. n.p.g. 


You Are Her Mother. Same 
publisher. n.p.g. 


ALL three booklets are intended 


for guidance in marriage. In 
Medical Aspects of Marriage, a 32- 
page pamphlet, Dr. Ryan gives a 
useful synopsis of a series of 
lectures delivered at a Marriage 
Preparation course. The writing 
is clear and the treatment, while 
naturally very brief, is satisfying. 
As well as dealing with anatomy 
and physiology the author treats 
very briefly of the serious here- 
ditary diseases and of some general 
diseases. For persons following a 

course of lectures the pamphlet — 
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serves ideally as notes of subjects 
treated by the lecturer. It is 
questionable if the elementary 
treatment of such general matters 
as cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis 
and asthma is worth while. The 
price puts the book out of the class 
of the church-rack pamphlets, to 
which it properly belongs. But 
there are, naturally, valid object- 
ions to indiscriminate distribution. 
This little book is recommended 
for specialised circulation. 


From Melbourne, Australia come 
two pamphlets with the imprima- 
tur of Archbishop Mannix, who, 
incidentally, devotes great atten- 
tion to the questions of sex-en- 
lightment and marriage-prepara- 
tion. Of the booklets, one is 
intended to help fathers speak to 
their sons ; the other for mothers 
in speaking to their daughters. 


An unusual feature is an inserted: 


letter consisting of the centre 
pages, which can be pulled away 
from the booklet and posted as an 
actual letter. In this letter the 
parent speaks to his child about 
sex and the development of the 
body. It is a model letter of the 
kind, Adapting it and writing a 
really personal letter on the 
subject should present no difficulty 
to the intelligent parent. 


These little booklets are marked 
by tact, good sense and proportion. 
In a Foreword Father Catarinich 
admits that the task of instructing 
children in the knowledge of sex 
and its place in God’s creation is 
difficult and dangerous. But the 
reason of the fear parents have of 
it “‘is usually an altogether false 


notion of what the task would 
involve... Sitting Frankie ina 
chair, with the remark, ‘I’ve 
something important to say to 
you.’ Then blushing scarlet, and 
stumbling through a hopelessly 
bad explanation, embarrassing 
both to the boy and oneself.” 
This picture betrays a great ignor- 
ance of the lines of instruction. 
The author then outlines the 
proper method, putting the matter 
in its true setting as only a part 
of general moral training. The 
writing is bright and clear, the 
treatment most reverent. In style 
and format these pamphlets from 
Australia remind one of Dr. 
Heenan’s new ‘ Torch” pam- 
phlets, recently published by the 
C.T.S. of London. 

In commending these pamphlets 
to our readers it may not be out of 
place to recall the words of the 
Holy Father quoted in the Furrow 
of last September : “‘ If imparted 


‘by the lips of Christian parents, 


‘at the proper time, in the proper 
measure, and with the propér 
precautions, the revelation of the 
mysterious and marvellous laws of 
life will be received by them [the 
children] with reverence and grati- 
tude, and will enlighten their 
minds with far less danger than if 
they learned them haphazard, 
from some disturbing encounter, 
from secret conversations, through 
imformation received from over 
sophisticated companions, or from 
clandestine reading; the more 
dangerous and pernicious, as sec- 
recy inflames the imagination and 
troubles the senses.” 


J. G. McGarry 
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CATHOLIC FAITH IN 
OUTLINE 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
THe Mass: How IT 1s CELEBRATED 
“* This do in commemoration of me.” 


Whenever we do “* this,” i.e. what Our Lord did, we His 
fellow-members offer “‘ through Him and with Him and in 
Him ” what He offered, namely Himself. (An earlier term than 
“Mass? was “the offering,” the term still used in Celtic 
languages). 

It is right that such a sublime action be now accompanied 

by many prayers, and surrounded with 
CEREMONY ceremony (lights, music, incense, etc.) to 
make the celebration as dignified and as 
worthy as we can. (Low Mass is a development, made necessary 


‘by circumstances, from High Mass). It is also right that people 


should understand something of these prayers and ceremonies. 

Latin is the language we use because... 

Vestments. They were not at first different from the garments 
worn by laymen in ancient Rome. But men’s customs in dress 
changed gradually, while the vestments themselves became 
more and more ornamented. For example... 

I The Preparation. When the early Christians met to 

celebrate “the Lord’s Supper” their pre- 
PARTS OF paration for it was naturally on the lines of 
THE MASss the prayer-meetings they were used to: 
reciting psalms, saying prayers, and having 


portions of the scriptures read and explained. And that is 


substantially what the first part of the Mass consists of to this 
day. First a psalm and the Confiteor are said at the foot of the 
altar ; then the Introit (once another whole psalm) ; then the 
Kyrie (once a long litany—we ask mercy); then (usually) the 
— (a bymn of joy, thanks, and praise); prayers follow ; 

then reading from the scripture, i.e. the Epistle (vid. I Thess. © 
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5:27, and cf. a bishop’s pastoral of today) and the Gospel. 
Out of respect for the gospel the people stand up. 

[The rest of this instruction could be postponed till next 
Sunday]. 

II The Offertory. With the Offertory begins the more impor- 
tant part of the Mass. From now on the prayers and ceremonies 
are more directly connected with doing what Our Lord did in 
the Supper Room. Bread (made without yeast) and wine are 
used as they were on that night. The priest holds them up and 
prays. They are being “ offered” i.e. set aside for God; and 
we may regard them as representing ourselves whom we are 
offering to God, in union with the Body and Blood of Christ into 
whom they will presently be changed. Whenever we ask in the 
Mass that the sacrifice be ‘‘ accepted,”’ ‘‘ pleasing,’’ etc. we are 
thinking of course of our share in the offering. 

III The Preface and Canon. After the Preface and the 
Sanctus (which express thanks and praise) the priest begins the 
Canon, the most solemn part of the Mass. ‘‘ Canon” means... 
We now multiply our requests: for the church, for all present, 
and their relatives and friends. Invoking the saints, co- 
members with us, we ask for God’s protection and the great 
grace of salvation. 

Then the priest narrates how Christ instituted this sacrifice. 
A bell warns the people that that solemn action is about to be 
repeated. Then the priest does just what Our Lord did in the 
Supper Room, taking . . ., and blessing as He did, and using the 
words He used... Immediately after each consecration the 
priest adores and then elevates the Sacred Species for the 
people to see and adore. 

Offering now the Body and Blood of Christ we renew our 
prayers for the living and the daed. 

IV The Communion. Then follow prayers in preparsition for 
Holy Communion : the Pater Noster, the Agnus Dei (** mercy . 
“peace ’’). After repeating Domine non sum dignus the priest 
receives Holy Communion. Then he gives Communion to the 
people just as Jesus gave to the apostles. ‘ Take ye and eat.” 

Wine and water are again brought up to “ purify.” 

Attentively. One of the best ways of assisting at Mass is 

following in a missal, or “ ordinary,” what 
ASSISTING the priest is doing and saying. The words of 
AT MASS the Mass have been sanctified by the saints 
of over nineteen centuries. The missal, more- 
over, has variable . . . parts which keep us in one mind with 
the church in her various feasts and seasons. 
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Often. Most people could come at least occasionally to a 
week-day voluntary Mass. How better could one begin the 
day, Sunday or Monday, than by this solemn action in which 
we re-offer with Jesus the sacrifice He made on the cross ? 
Moreover, the very form that sacrifice took, the shedding of 
His blood, we recall and represent by means ‘of the words and 
actions that Jesus -_ us when He instituted the Eucharist 
and said: ‘ Do this . 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THe Hoty EvcHarist: THE FooD oF THE SOUL 
“A certain man made a great supper and invited many.” 


God had invited the Jews to the kingdom He was establishing. 

They were rejecting Jesus, but other nations 

JESUS would be invited and would come. There is 

INvITES Us also a striking resemblance between the 

“ supper’? and Holy Communion to which 

Our Lord invites us, and to which many, unfortunately for 
themselves, do not come, making this excuse and that. 

Such people cannot realise that Holy Communion, as its 

“sign”? indicates, is as necessary for the 


WHAT THE soul as food is for the body. ‘‘ For my flesh 

DIVINE Foop is meat indeed, and my blood is drink 

DOES indeed ” (gosp. Corpus Christi). [Mnem. 
S.P.1.R.E.]. 


(a) It gives Strength. Food presuppose life, but makes that 
life more vigourous. Similarly, Communion presupposes spiritual 
life, but it gives spiritual vigour. How? “ He that eateth... 
abideth in me, and I in Him” (J.6: 57). That intimate union 
with Him from whom “ virtue went out” gives a strength and 
a direction to the powers of the soul so as to make it more like 
Christ’s. In particular, charity is increased and stimulated, for 
charity is the chief of all the virtues and the one that makes us 
more Christ-like. 


Furthermore, as all members of Christ’s mystical body are 
similarly brought into closer union with Him who is the Head, 
the bond between us fellow-members is thus increased. ‘ The 
one bread makes us one body ” (I Cor. 10: 17. Knox). The very 
act of communicating at the same holy table emphasises our 
Christian fellowship. It is very significant that it was just after 
Our Lord had instituted the Eucharist that He gave His “ new 
commandment ” to love one another. 
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(b) Preserves. Wholesome food increases resistance to 
infection ... So, the grace we get through Communion helps us 
to resist temptation. In giving Communion the priest says: 
custodiat (preserve) animam tuam...” 

(c) Increase or growth is given by food to those who are 
growing or convalescing. Increase of spiritual life is given by 
the sacraments, but most of all by this sacrament in which we 
receive the Author of all grace. [Quote J.10: 10]. 

(da) Repairs. The body is constantly losing something owing 
to work, worry, etc. Yet we do not waste away, because food 
keeps repairing and restoring. So, our spiritual life is always 
liable to be weakened (or lost) through the effects of past habits, 
and by constant venial sins. We can make good that loss by 
this close union with Him, the very touch of whose garment could 
heal. The love that Communion excites in us enables us to 
blot out venial sins and to make satisfaction for past sins. 

(e) Enjoyment. Food gives pleasure, and is meant to. Holy 
Communion need not (but may) give us a feeling of joy ; but it 
does increase our love for Jesus, for it proves His love for us. 


“ With desire . . .” (L.22: 15). Now love is the strongest of all. 


forces. Holy Communion, then, is surely the easiest and the 
most pleasant way of increasing grace. 


Here someone may object that even people who frequently 
receive Communion do not always seem to be 
AN getting better and better. It is true that the 
OBJECTION measure of grace that we get in Communion 
depends to some extent on our fervour. But 
it is also true that “‘ seem ” to us is not necessarily the same as 
“ seem”? to God. We never can, or may, pass judgement in 
matters of this kind. But this we know: without God’s help 
we cannot avoid sin; with His help we can; and Communion 
is the greatest of His helps. It is quite certain, therefore, that 
Communion saves us from innumerable sins. ‘‘ Except you 
eat... life in you” (J.6: 54). (I may be no stronger than I was 
a month ago. I should be much weaker if I did not have good 
sustaining food.) 
In the early centuries of the church it was the ordinary 
practice for those assisting at Mass to receive 
FREQUENT Communion. Later, people received less 
CoMMUNION often, either through want of piety or from 
mistaken reverence. ‘ Mistaken,” because 
weakness is not a reason for abstaining from food. Communion 
is not a reward for goodness, but a remedy for weakness. The 
oftener then a person receives, the better. There are few people 
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who could not receive at least monthly. A confraternity is a 
great help. Once or twice a year is not enough. 

There is a warning in the words of the gospel for those who 
refuse Our Lord’s invitation. There is a promise, a pledge 
(J.6: 55) for those who accept —— “ He that eateth...andI 
will raise him up in the last day.” 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Gop Is OuR HEAVENLY FATHER 
‘“* For He hath care of you” 


St. Peter exhorts his flock to remember in spite of their trials 
(e.g. persecution under Nero) that God their Father is mindful of 
them, and has called them to share in the glory of heaven. 
{Here read epistle and gosple.] 

We will consider why we should regard God, above all else, as 

our good Father. 

From Gop Att Absolutely everything we have comes from 
THInecs CoME God. 

(a) Reason. Scientists may dispute about 
how the world and the living things upon it have come to be just 
as they are now. But it is obvious that at least the matter of 
which they consist had first to be created; and the laws by 
which they act had first to be implanted in them by their Maker. 
Even pagans spoke of Father Jupiter. 

(b) Revelation confirms this. The first sentence in the Bible is : 
“In the beginning God created heaven and earth.” And then 
the inspired writer, in the simple way in which he could best be 
understood, describes the general order in which all things were 
made. 

Consider in particular how God has endowed ourselves. 

(1) Our soul is an immortal spirit. Consider 
MAN AND what it is capable of in feeling, love, thought 
His DESTINY . . .“* [Only] a little less than the angels ” 

(Ps.8: 6). Even made to God’s own image 
(Gen.1: 27). The soul is of such a nature that it cannot be 
rd from anything else: it can only be made by God 

irectly. 

(2) Man’s position. Man has been given the use of, and lordship 
over, all the things of the earth. 

(3) But the greatest gift of all : God “ hath called us unto His 
eternal glory ” (epist.). By reason alone we could never even 
guess at that. Aristotle e.g. reasoned that it was not fitting for 
the Supreme Being to concern himself with us. 
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What makes this all the more wonderful is that : 

LosT AND (1) Man had sinned and lost all claim to 
REDEEMED God’s friendship. After the Fall, God promised 

a Redeemer. And when men were losing all 
knowledge of the true God He preserved in the Chosen People a 
knowledge of Himself, and taught them to regard Him as a 
Father to their nation. 

(2) For Redeemer He sent no other than His own Son (J.3: 16). 

(3) Furthermore, that Redeemer, Jesus Christ, constantly 
taught that we should look on God, and address God, as our 
Father. The purpose of the parables in today’s gospel, e.g., is 
to show us God’s care for each of us. Now no other name or 
title for God so well indicates that care and love for us as does 
Father. And in the Sermon on the Mount Jesus speaks of God 
as our Father no fewer than fifteen times. 

(4) Moreover, Our Lord’s own life of kindness. . . not to speak 
of His death, shows God’s love for us, for Jesus was Himself God 
made man. 

(5) Finally, by means of the grace Jesus won we become 
adopted children of God with, again, full right to heaven. 


Although, then, God is our Supreme Lord and Master we 
should regard Him, above all, as our loving 

CONSEQUENTLY: Father. That will help and colour our 
whole religion. [Mnem. W.H.A.T. Love]. 

Worshipping and thanking God, especially by the Mass, 
comes easy to us when we have in mind that God is the good 
Father from whom all gifts come. 

Humility. Even the crosses God sends us, or allows to come 
to us, must in some way be for our good. They will be at most 
only ‘little’ (epist.), for they will pass. And if we humble 
ourselves under God’s “ mighty hand ” that same hand will one 
day ‘ exalt” (epist.) us. For these trials are but the “ shade of 
His hand, outstretched caressingly ” (Francis Thompson). 

Ask. Why not? If, says Our Lord, even earthly fathers 
know how to give good things to their children, “ how much 
more will your Father who is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask Him ” (Matt.7: 11). Especially forgiveness (gosp.). 

Trust comes easy if we look on ourselves as God’s children. 
St. Peter could speak of giving ourselves up to God’s care (epist.) 
for he himself had heard Jesus say : “ Be not solicitous... than 
they ” (Matt.6: 25-6). 

Love. God, then, loves us with a personal love. He has 
proved it in so many ways that it should not be difficult for us 
to love Him in return—and that means obeying Him. “ Let us 
therefore love God, because God first hath loved us ”’ (I.J.4: 19). 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Gop Us For HIMSELF 
“I reckon that . . . with the glory to come” 


St. Paul here reminds us of the end for which we were made.. 
And it is of the first importance that we 
WuaT IS MAN’s should consider it, because unless you know 
PURPOSE ? what a thing is for you cannot know : 
(a) how to use it properly ... 

(b) whether it is good or not. Because ‘ good’ means god for 
something. A ‘good’ day e.g. means a day that is good for 
fishing or harvesting or skating, etc. 

Now obviousiy God made us for some purpose. (Even we 
would not make something unless we had some end in view). 
And unless we know what we were made for, we cannot know : 

(a) if our various activities are directed towards that end ; 

(b) in other words, if they are good or not. 


We have of course many immediate aims such as getting food, 
shelter, recreation, etc. Many of these aims we share with the 
lower animals. But surely we feel that we are intended for 
something other than just eating, sleeping, dancing, etc. Never 
perhaps more than in our own day have people (outside the 
Church) felt so much the need for knowing what that over-all aim 
should be. They are groping for some firm objective, something 
by which they should steer their lives. Scientific progress, 
communism, ‘ statism,” leagues of nations, conquest—have all 
been tried. (‘* Communism has had its origins in that spiritual 
- vacuum ”—Douglas Hyde). Some of these things are a means, 
but none of them, surely, can be the final end of immortal man. 
And those who have placed their faith in them have only found 
disillusionment, and are now left wondering if anything matters 
much. 


Yet unknown to them, or ignored by them, is the goal that will 
explain all, revealed by our Maker Himself. It is that : God has 
made us for Himself ; to be, body and soul, in glory with Him 
in heaven. And He has given us the help of His grace, and the 
guidance of His laws, to enable us to reach that end. 


(1) That end is the test of life. A man is a good trader, fisher, 
etc. if he can trade or fish successfully. But 

THAT END Is he is a good man, only if he is achieving what 
THE TEST God made him for. And earning, learning, 
playing, etc. are good for us or bad, according. 

as they help or hinder us in reaching heaven. We should there- 
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fore let nothing whatever . . . come between us and that final end. 

(2) That test is final. No matter how poorly a man has fared 
in temporal matters, if he has saved his soul his life has been a 
success. Whereas if he gained the whole world, but did not 
achieve that, what would it profit him? ‘It were better for 
him if that man had not been born” (Matt.26; 24). ‘* Nos 
insensati .. (Wis.5: 4). 

(3) And on our death-bed that is the test we shall apply. 
Wolsey ... For it is when we are a bit removed from things 
that we see them in their proper scale. Ex. viewing a building, 
or seeing a wood when away from the trees. The real things will 
then be seen to be the prayers said, sacraments received, temp- 
tations overcome. The bad, sins committed. Temporal things 
(money, popularity, etc.) will be regarded as of comparatively 
small importance. 


But we ought not to await our death-bed to see that. Each 

one of us should realise now that : God made 

APPLYING me for Himself. And in the light of that 
THE TEST consider : [Mnem. 8.8.8.8.] 

Sin, i.e. grave sin, is choosing some forbidden . 
thing in preference to God. I.e. turning away from one’s last 
end. (The Greek for sin is hamartia, ‘missing the mark’’). As 
God is the Supreme Good, mortal sin must necessarily be the 
greatest evil. ‘‘ Remember thy last end .. .’’ (Ecclus.7: 40). 


Sanctifying grace, giving us friendship with God, is the greatest 
possession we could have in this life ; because it is the necessary 
condition for possessing God in the next. 


Sacrifices are necessary to retain that grace. Consider the 
sacrifices and precautions that people will make for health, for 
money, etc. Should we do less for an infinite and eternal reward? 
Cf. the hidden treasure (Matt.13: 44). The apostles left all to 
follow Jesus (gosp.). We must at least give up what would 
deprive us of His friendship. 


Suffering at least keeps us from being too satisfied with this 
world, and forgetting the real end of life. But we should never 
allow a great trial or sorrow . . . to overwhelm us. Great as it 
may be, it is not worthy to be compared with the glory that i is to 
come—the glory we were made for. 
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FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
MEEKNESS AND TOLERANCE 
“ Be ye all... merciful, modest, humble ” 


Gentleness or meekness such as St. Peter has in mind is not, 
as is sometimes thought, the result of weak- 


WHAT ness. On the contrary, it is a virtue requiring © 


MEEKNEss Is strength ; for by it one controls one’s ten- 

dency to give way to anger, or to be harsh 
with other people. It is a virtue specially necessary for those 
who enjoy power or authority ; for it is they who are most 
tempted to be harsh. E.g. employers, civil authorities, superiors, 
teachers, parents. 

Tolerance means bearing with other people’s 

I Ways. Though different from ours they 
WHAT may be just as good. Anyway, people may 
TOLERANCE Is__ not be to blame for them. A person is not 

e.g. old, or slow, or stupid, or deaf on purpose, 
just to annoy us. Crankiness may be partly due to bad health. 
And even if people are to blame (in our eyes, anyway) we may 
be quite sure that some of our ways and habits annoy them. 
E.g. other people’s unpunctuality, criticims, even fits of coughing, 
etc. may annoy us. Are we aware of it when we offend them in 
the self-same way ? ‘ Would some power . . . as others see us.” 

II Other people’s opinions. 

(a) In private life. A person often argues with the greatest 
heat because he feels (perhaps unconsciously) that he is not too 
‘sure of his ground. It may chasten us to recall how often in the 
past we “‘ knew a lot of things that weren’t so.” In actual fact 
there are very few disputed questions in which something cannot 
be said for each side. And in an argument it is an excellent 
practice to make an effort to see the other person’s point of view. 
Your opponent, say in politics, is not necessarily wicked or 
dishonest. Even in religious controversy we may give him 
credit for being sincere, however mistaken. ‘ Love men, slay 
error ’’ says St. Augustine. 

(6) In public matters such as politics, correspondence in the 
press etc. A man in public life should not be regarded as fair 
game for unsupported (much less false) accusations, sarcastic 
comments, “ personalities.” ‘I love the Christian writer who 
softens anything that might be wounding in his pen with the 
honey of charity and love ; who... even when the holiest things 
are being mocked at, even when he himself is being persecuted, 
nevertheless can still remember to make the distinction between 
error and those who are in error ’—Pius XII. 
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(1) Meekness is often more effective than severity. Even evil 
can be shamed by kindness (vid. epist. 


EFFECT OF 3 Epiph.). Over severity with children can be 
MEEKNESS AND disastrous. 
TOLERANCE (2) Tolerance and understanding of another’s 


point of view give room for reason and sober 
argument, which are more effective than hot temper and bad 
manners. 

(3) Meekness and tolerance lead to peace, for ourselves and for 
others. For just as our irritability and impatience only make 
our own troubles worse and other people irritable, so gentleness 
in us encourages gentleness in others. ‘ A mild answer breaketh 
wrath... fury ” (Proverbs 15: 1).. And it is only common sense 
to ‘ seek after peace ’’ in the place where we spend so much of 
our time whether it be the home, shop, or office. 


Needless to say, the perfect example of gentleness is to be 
found in Christ. He was: 

THE EXAMPLE’ (1) Intolerant of sin (e.g. pharisaism) and 

OF CHRIST error—and so must we: one religion is not 


as good an another. But Jesus was gentle 


with individual people, e.g. Simon the Pharisee (L.7: 40). 

(2) Patient in teaching. How often the apostles tried Him! 

(3) Gentle in manner. ‘ The bruised reed he shall not break ” 
(Is.42: 3) as we should say of a person: ‘ He would not hurt a 
fly.” Gentle with His enemies—even with Judas. ‘‘ When He 
was reviled, did not revile’’ (epist. 2 Easter). Gentle with 
sinners—and that gentleness made Peter weep. Patient with 
us... He has a right, then, to expect us to be patient with 
others. 


Though not among the major virtues, patience and mildness 
are almost constantly necessary—like small change. They are 
the outcome of charity. ‘ Charity is patient, is kind” (epist. 
Quinquag.). We cannot at times help feeling impatience, but 
if we try to control it Jesus will help and reward us. ‘“ Blessed 
are the meek ... Blessed are the peace-makers’ (Matt. 5.). 
“‘ Learn of me because I am meek and humble of heart and you 
shall find rest to your souls ” (Matt. 11: 29). 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
St. Eunan’s College, 
Letterkenny. 


ERRATUM. The word “Christmas” on page 269, line 24 should 
have read EDITOR. 
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Correspondents are requested to keep their letters short. 
Only signed letters can be published—EDITOR. 


Books 


DEAR EDITOR, 


Father Birch is not quite correct when he states in your 
March issue that the Irish people are not a book-buying people. 
His statement needs qualification, and it would be more accurate 
if he said that we are not a Catholic book-buying people, although 
the latter part of his letter seems to imply that that is what he 
meant. Our experience in the field of Catholic book publishing 
has shown us that if we sell10% of an edition of a book in Ireland 
we are extremely lucky. The remaining 90% of the edition will 
be sold in Great Britain and abroad. We have also noticed that 
a number of illustrated catalogues advertising Catholic books 
sent to selected Catholic addresses in England will produce four 
times the response that the same number of catalogues sent to 
the same number of selected Catholic addresses in Ireland will. 
On the other hand, a book of specific Irish and national interest 
can sell out one edition after another in Ireland alone without 
any sales outside the country. 

From tke Catholic point of view this is truly a disconcerting 
state of affairs. Father seems to attribute this to the fact that 
Catholic books are priced too high. I cannot agree with this 
suggestion. Compared with secular publications Catholic books 
are not dearer except in the case of unbound books. If the Irish 
public can absorb an edition of 5,000 copies of a book of national 
interest at 10/6 or 15/- as it has done over and over again within 
the past few years, and at the same time will not buy 500 copies 
of a book of Catholic interest at 7/6 or 8/6, can we not reasonably 
suppose that there is some other element besides that of price ? 

The other element, I believe, is the fact that the Irish, 
public have not been educated to Catholic reading, while various 
nationalistic and cultural movements have both educated and 
stimulated them to other types of reading. With great respect 
and deference I feel compelled to remark that the pulpit and 
the college rostrum are not being used to the best advantage in 
the matter of encouraging Catholic reading. It may be remarked 
that the pulpit is not the place for work of this kind, but I think 
that the importance of Catholic reading in the spiritual life of the 
individual is so great that it warrants special and continuous 
Mention at every opportunity. 
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Father Birch rightly admires the style of the Penguins and 
Pelicans. But in order to produce one of these books at 1/6 a 
first printing of at least 50,000 copies is necessary. With the 
present standard of appreciation of Catholic literature in Ireland 
I cannot see any publisher investing the necessary £1,500 which 
“ would take to cover the cost of printing only of one of these 

ooks. 

Father Birch has also suggested that some of our younger 
writers as well as experts in our Catholic Universities should be 
able to produce popular works on topical Catholic questions. 
I do not agree that the production of popular works on topical 
Catholic questions holds even the slighest interest to-day. 
Since World War II there has been a strange and inexplicable 
turning on the part of the Catholic reading public from works 
of a popular nature to works of a profound spiritual nature. 
The interest to-day lies not in the type of Catholic book 
Chesterton and Belloc would produce, but in the type of book 
written by Eugene Boylan or Thomas Merton—books that have 
a direct and lasting effect on the interior lives of the readers. 
Books of this nature are taking the place of Chesterton and 
Belloc in the best-seller lists of to-day. This, I believe, is a 
truly healthy sign, and deserves encouragement. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. M. FEEHAN (Capt.) 
The Mercier Press, Lid., 
Cork. 


The Irish in Britain 


NotE—The following letter from an Irish priest who served 
during the War, and is now again serving as a chaplain to 
the British Forces, throws light from an unusual angle on 
the problem of the Irish in Britain— Editor. 


DEAR REVEREND FATHER, 

Dr. O’Riordan’s reasoned appeal in the February Furrow 
for a calmer consideration of the problems of Irish Catholics in 
England revives hope and deserves recoguition. I offer the 
following as a contribution towards an objective diagnosis of the 
trouble. 

One of the first things done by the Socialist Government in 
Britain was to abolish compulsory church parades in the Army. 
Some chaplains thought at the time that this might have no 
serious effect upon the attendance of Catholic soldiers at Mass. 


Correspondence 


They were mistaken; there was a notable falling-off. One 
cause of this, forseen by many chaplains, was psychological. 
The average soldier has to do so many things every day under 
compulsion that his immediate reaction to anything which he 
is left free to do, or not to do, is decidedly negative. It may be 
something which he knows is good for him; it may be even 
something which, if ordered, he would have done willingly 
enough, as most Catholic soldiers did when they were paraded for 
Sunday Mass—it does not matter, his reaction remains negative 
especially if he is young. 

The parallel with Ireland is evident, provided that one does 
not stop at superficial differences. In the country districts 
and in the smaller towns Mass is attended under the moral 
compulsion of public opinion and family discipline. Ey this I 
certainly do not mean that people go unwillingly to Mass in 
Ireland generally. They feel no compulsion because they wish 
to go. But the compulsion is there, as is quickly discovered by 
the small minority who would like to stay away. Hence we find 
cases of Irish Catholics who habitually miss Mass in England, 
but who find it advisable to conform to the established routine of 
Mass-going when they come home on holidays to Ireland. 

This is, of course, only one factor in a complicated problem. 


Yours in Xto. 


J. J. W. MURPHY, C.88.R., B.A.C.F. 
Mount St. Alphonsus, 


Hymns 


DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 

In his notes on ‘‘ A Hymn for the Congregation ’’ in the 
February issue of The Furrow Fr. Sherin emphasises the fact 
that we should encourage our congregations to sing hymns with 
“warmth” and “sentiment” in them. He says that the “icy 
winds’”’ of criticism handicap many a priest and organist in 
their efforts to revive congregational singing. 

In all this preoccupation with the kind of hymn that should 
be sung, there is a danger that we might overlook the fact that 
we are not free to choose. In the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X 
it is laid down with the force of law that the Gregorian chant 
“be restored to the use of the people.” If the congregation takes 
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part in a liturgical function, all the music is prescribed. If they 
sing at a non-liturgical function the Motu Proprio again lays 
down that the music must “ eminently possess the quaitties 
which belong to liturgical rites, especially holiness, beauty and 
universality.” The judges of these qualities are to be a special 
commission of competent persons in each diocese. I suggest 
that hymns are chosen along these lines, so that there be ‘ittle 
room to argue about ‘“‘warmth” or the absence of it. 

Fr. Sherin refers to a recently published hymnal with 
hymns that chill and which are not in the Catholic tradition. 
While I suggest that an ‘‘ Index of Banned Hymns ”’ would be 
a good day’s work, it would also have been far more helpful and 
practical to have a list of “‘ acceptable ” hymns. 

The charge of chilliness can hardly be laid at the door of 
the popular ‘““Holy Ghost Hymnal,” which is a model of its kind. 

Why do we not more often draw from the Church’s. rich 
store of Liturgical hymns? And why can we not teach them 
to the people in Latin ? After all that is the mind of the Church. 
It is no harm to remind ourselves of these things, since we even 
still hear hymns in the vernacular sung during Mass. 

It is here that “icy winds ’ might blow to better purpose. 


Yours sincerely, 
Kary, SEELDRAYERS 


Carlow. 


Correction 


DEAR EDITOR, 

In my article on “ The Cult of St. Brigid ’ in the February 
Furrow I said that “ the only part of St. Brigid’s Office which is 
special to her feast in Ireland at the present time is the lections 
of the second nocturn at Matins.’’ It has since been pointed out 
to me that the prayer of the Mass and Office is also proper 0 
the feast : “‘O God, who dost this day gladden us by the yearly 
festival of blessed Brigid, Thy virgin mercifully grant hat 
we may be helped by the merits of her whose example of chastity 
shines upon us with such lustre.” 


Yours faithfully, 


Szan O’Ri0RDAN, C.SS.R. 
Cluain Mhuire, 
Galway. 
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ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 


te 


Contractors for 


. HEATING : ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
i VENTILATION : STEAM PLANT 
PLUMBING & SANITATION ETC. 


Engineers for the Installation of 
Low Pressure Hot Water Heating 
at Mullingar Cathedral 

and other Churches — 


199 PEARSE ST., DUBLIN 


Telephone 73987-8 Telegrams : “WARMTH, DUBLIN” 


A LORCAN BOURKE ENTERPRISE 


fe Ideal venue for all functions, be they whist 
drives, smokers, wedding breakfasts, dinners or dances. 
BALLROOM: Sprung Maple Floor—Resident Orchestra 
‘ . directed by PAT MORAN. 
. + GUILD-ROOM: Suitable for whist drives, lectures, ete. 
“ss LIBRARY: For dinners, smokers, wedding. breakfasts. 
Our terms. are exceedingly moderate. Apply to the 
Secretary for full particulars. 


DANCING NIGHTLY . 
PROVINCES HOUSE 


HARCOURT ST., DUBLIN PHONE 51759 
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LARGE and VARIED SELECTION 
STOCKED 
of 


Guide Books, Post Cards 
Maps, Souvenir Goods 


Books for leisure 
Books for pleasure 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE if 


21/22 D’OLIER STREET, DUBLIN. Phone No. 173115/6 
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